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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@———_. 

VERY serious debate arose inthe Commons on Thursday on 
A a circular, said to have been issued by the Police Inspector 
of Clare. The circular, the text of which is given elsewhere, 
orders the police, when guarding Mr. Clifford Lloyd, to fire on the 
slightest suspicion, and promises them protection if they should 
accidentally killaninnocent man. Mr. Sexton brought this for- 
ward in a very violent speech, and Mr. Shaw stated that he had 
geen the circular three weeks ago. Mr. Forster replied that 
neither he nor the permanent officials at the Castle had seen the 
circular, and that he disapproved the last two paragraphs. 
He had little doubt that the Inspector had in his mind the con- 
spiracy which existed to assassinate Mr. Lloyd, upon whose 
head a price had been put, and who was in imminent 
sisk of being shot by men who fired from behind a 
hedge. If those men thought they would be fired at first, 
they would be more careful about assassination. The Par- 
nellites grew furious at this speech, and Mr. Healy openly 
intimated that he did not believe in Mr. Forster’s ignorance. 
fle withdrew this imputation, in obedience to the Speaker; but 
Mr. Redmond declared Mr. Forster “neither an honest poli- 
tician, nor an honest man.” The Speaker called on him to 
withdraw the words, which he did, but observed that the Rules 
of the House “ militated against the truth.” The Speaker 
thereupon named him, and by a majority of 207 to 12 he was 
suspended for the sitting—a ridiculous penalty, which any 
Member would encounter, if it made his seat the safer. 

















Sir Stafford Northcote behaved more than well in this debate, 
—with great dignity, statesmanship, and good feeling. Appre- 
hending rightly that the Government would not support the 
Circular, and that the effect might be to weaken the police, he 
declared himself anxious it should be clearly “ understood that 
the House, while trusting the Government will take all proper 
steps in that matter, fully supports the Government in those 
measures they may find to be necessary, in the present critical 
state of Ireland, for the preservation of law and order.” “TI 
would further express my own personal hope, as well as the 
desire of others, that nothing which has passed or may be 
said shall be allowed to have the effect of discouraging or 
weakening the efforts of those gallant men, the Con- 
stabulary, who, performing their duty under circumstances 
of great trial, require to be supported.” That is the true atti- 
tude for a statesman who, however opposed to the Government, 
Wishes order restored in Ireland, and knows that he may here- 
after be called upon to govern it. 


_Mr. Charles Robert Darwin, the most eminent of the scien- 
tific naturalists and thinkers of this planet, died on Wednesday 
afternoon, in his own house at Down, after a short illness of 
only about twenty-four hours, from some affection of the heart. 
He was grandson of the well-known Erasmus Darwin, the 
author of “ The Botanic Garden,” and on the maternal side was 
grandson also of Josiah Wedgwood, the eminent potter. Born at 





Shrewsbury, on February 12th, 1809, so that he had recently 
completed his seventy-third year, he was educated at Shrews- 
bury School, under Dr. Butler, and then went to Edinburgh, 
and subsequently to Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated in 1831. In the same year, Captain Fitzroy having 
offered to give up part of his own cabin to any naturalist who 
would accompany him on the voyage which his ship, the 
‘Beagle,’ was to make for scientific purposes, Mr. Darwin volun- 
teered his services gratuitously, on condition that he should 
have the entire control of his collections, all of which he sub- 
sequently gave to various public institutions. His “ Voyage 
of the ‘ Beagle,’”—touching the chief points of a five years’ 
cruise,—is still one of the most delightful of his works, and 
shows vivid powers of description, as well as keen scientific 
shrewdness. His first great scientific work, “The Structure 
and Distribution of Coral Reefs,” was published in 1842. After 
that a series of scientific works appeared, of which the greatest, 
of course, are those on “The Origin of Species” and “The 
Descent of Man,” books which have completely transformed the 
biological science of our day. Probably many more people from 
all countries would agree in regarding the name of Darwin as 
the greatest name of our century, than could be got to concur 
in favour of any other name, political, poetical, imaginative, or 
military. And though some great fields of thought were almost 
a blank to Mr. Darwin, no man ever deserved fame better, for he 
was modest, patient, and faithful, even up to the high level of 
his genius. 


There was a final demonstration at Liverpool yesterday week, 
when Lord Salisbury, addressing the Junior Conservative Club, 
recently opened by his eldest son, Lord Cranborne, who is 
president of the club, expressed his belief that times were 
coming when the energies of young Conservatives would be 
taxed to a still higher degree than cven the energies of the same 
party during the past and present generation. The issue would 
have to be plainly faced whether the nation should bow before 
any supernatural authority, or not. It was impossible to con- 
ceal, he said, nay, it was a bare matter of fact, that, many as 
are the Liberals who have as deep a faith as any Conservative, 
“those who challenge the supernatural government of the 
world” turn for countenance and support to the Liberals. 
Further, he maintained that “the Liberal party is less every day 
the party that supports liberty. The tendency of thought 
which thinks only of equality, and has allowed liberty to slip 
entirely out of sight, has become one of the recognised pheno- 
mena of politics, and what is called ‘ authoritative democracy ’ 
appears to be the cause which commands the greatest amount of 
assent from the party of progress.” We have criticised these 
statements carefully elsewhere, and need only add here that 
when Lord Salisbury claimed it as the main function of the 
Conservatives to defend the individual liberties and constitu- 
tional safeguards which it had once been the proudest privilege 
of their opponents to maintain, he really meant that they should 
defend the right of the few to paralyse altogether the authority 
and dignity of the Legislature, only because it was the Legis- 
lature of the many. 


No other speech of any importance was made till the evening, 
after Lord Salisbury’s and Sir Stafford Northcote’s departure, 
when Lord Sandon delivered a regular oration on the old Jingo 
lines,—on the iniquity of letting Russia get so near to India,—ot 
allowing France to establish herself in Tunis, an arrangement, 
by the way, of Lord Salisbury’s,—and on the humiliation of 
failing in the attempt to obtain a new commercial treaty from 
the French Republic. He inveighed against the party which sup- 
ported Mr. Bradlaugh’s right to sit in Parliament, and which had 
proposed the closure of debate by a majority, and he asserted 
that the “ progress” of the Liberals could be compared only to 
“The Rake’s Progress,” in “ The Road to Ruin.” That was not 
a very fortunate comparison. Hogarth’s rake is a profligate 
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who rans in debt without any power to pay, quarrels with 
ignoble companions, and spends his life in riotous living. Can 
that be charged with more of justice on the present Govern- 
ment, oronthe last? = 
Mr. Marriott addressed his constituents at Brighton yesterday 
week, in a speech in which he tried to justify his desertion of his 
party on the subject of the Closure, and to justify his attack on 
Mr. Chamberlain. On the first head, what he had to say was that 
the power of closing debate had never been used where it had 
not been abused, an assertion which it would take a much longer 
and more careful speech than Mr. Marriott’s to verify in the 
loosest way. However, no one denies that it is open to abuse. 
The more important question, whether the privileges of indefi- 
nite delay now exercised by a minute minority are not open 
to still more abuse, which is the only real question, Mr. 
Marriott did not even touch on. On the second point, his 
defence was that he had attacked Mr. Chamberlain face 
to face, in return for a violent attack made on him, by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s orders, behind his back. But the statement of facts 
on which Mr. Marriott relied to prove this, has been absolutely 
denied by Mr. Chamberlain, and appears to have arisen in some 
blunder of his own. Mr. Marriott’s defence was not well re- 
ceived, and the motion of a Radical to the effect that Mr. 
Marriott had forfeited the confidence of the electors, was de- 
clared, amidst great uproar, to have been carried. It would 
have been better, perhaps, to defer the consideration of the 
question to another day, as the Chairman of the Liberal Regis- 
tration Association proposed. But Mr. Marriott made a miser- 
able defence of himself, and we feel no doubt that he is gravi- 
tating plainly towards the Conservatives. 





Lord 
to Mr. Sumner, who had written to him to know whether Mr. 
William Hardman, Chairman of the Surrey Quarter Sessions, 
and Recorder of Kingston-on-Thames, could be regarded as the 
proper kind of man to hold a commission of the peace, since he 
had spoken of Mr. Gladstone thus :—* He posed before the world 
as a religious, and an honest, and a good man; but he (Mr. 
Hardman) believed that he was one of the most inveterate hum- 


Selborne deserves no little credit for his admirable reply 


A 








bugs that ever lived.” To this inquiry, Lord Selborne answers 
that he feels no surprise at Mr. Sumner’s regarding such lan- 


guage as unbecoming in one who has judicial duties to perform. 
* But,” says Lord Selborne, “if I am to exercise the power of 
my office to remove Mr. Hardman for the speech attributed to 
him, I do not see how I could well stop short of doing the same 
with the leaders of his party in both Houses of Parliament, 
upon whose examples (as reported in the newspapers) he has 
but little improved. The public know the value of such lan- 
guage, and I should have no fear that if I myself, or Mr. Glad- 
stone, should have to be dealt with by Mr. Hardman, as a 
magistrate, he would do us justice.” Nothing could be more 
delicately hit off. Too many men, when they speak as par- 
tisans, do not use language in the same way in which they 
would use it to convey truth. They use it as an offensive 
weapon merely, and not even Mr. Hardman understands and 
practises the use of language as an offensive weapon so 


effectively as Lord Salisbury. 


The Redear Conservatives must have had sufficient experi- 
ence of the use of language as an offensive weapon (to Liberals) 
in the ‘demonstration of this day week, when Lord Zetland 
thought that in dealing with the land of Ireland the Govern. 
ment had shown a generosity “ which would have been a credit 
to them, had they been dealing with their own property ;”” when 
Lord Castlereagh comprehensively described the Government 

‘useless, and dangerously mischievous in everything ;” and 
when Mr, James Lowther pronounced that Mr. Gladstone “had 
been hampered by colleagues who had avowed their sedition, 
rho had been identified with the promotion of disorder in 
own and every other country in the world.” Such broad 
brushes as these, besmeared so generously with such very dirty 
colours, will hardly promote Conservative enthusiasm, even in 
] st partisan district of Yorkshire, 
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The trial of Roderick Edward MacLean for high treason, for 
firing a pistol at the Queen, on March 2nd last, at Windsor, 
took place before the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Baron Huddle- 
ston on Wednesday, at the Reading Assizes, and ended, as every 
one who knew the facts was convinced it would do, in his 
acquittal, on the ground of insanity. The prisoner had suf- 


Jered from a very serious fall, causing injuries to the head, in 





1866, and was declared of unsound mind in 1874, In 1889 
was placed in an asylum at Weston-super-Mare, and wa, he 
charged on July 21st last year as cured. Since then he he: 
to have wandered about the country in a very feeble at 
mind, being under the profound conviction that _e 
blue were hostile to him, and that the numeral 4. had in g 
way a maleficent effect upon him. The prisoner was, of aan 
ordered to be placed in custody during her Majesty’s pleas *e, 
and it is to be hoped that he will not again be hastily Mc. 
“cured.” 


persons jin 





Mr. Ashton Dilke, on Thursday, moved the second readine 
of a Bill providing that the expenses of elections should b 
thrown upon the ratepayers, and that, when a successful 
didate was supported by less than half the electors, there should 
be a second ballot. The second half of the Bill met with no 
favour, and the first, though supported by the Government 
only attracted 87 votes to 85. We rather agree with the Mem. 
bers present. The second change would only protré.ct the uncer. 
tainty, and consequently increase the expense of elections, while 
the arguments for and against the first are pretty equally 
divided, It is expedient that working-man Members should }e 
allowed to enter the House, but it is not expedient that candi. 
dates should be multiplied till every separate opinion produced 
its man, or that Members should be paid, which is a logica) 
corollary of paying the expenses. We do not desire to see Mem. 
bership made a profession, nor are we clear that a large body of 
extremely poor representatives would be beneficial. They might 
be bought. It is true the English have a distinct liking for 
representatives above themselves, which tempers all political 
action; but they might, under certain circumstances, wish for 
mere delegates, and then they would choose poor men. In Tre. 
land, property is no help to a candidate, and we have expenses 
paid, in many cases, by popular subscription. The result is not 
attractive, and, the balance of evidence being so close, we would 
rather let the innovation alone, at least till the next Reform 
Bill. 





The Austrian Government reports the suppression of insur- 
rection in Bosnia-Herzegovina, but it does not propose to reduce 
the very large force posted there in garrison. On the contrary, 
it desires so strongly to keep that garrison intact, that it has 
asked the Delegations to vote a further sum of £2,300,000 for 
the maintenance of the troops till winter. The Delegations, 
more especially the Hungarian one, are most unwilling; but as 
the Ministry have given assurances that the money is indis- 
pensable, and that the sfutus quo shall be maintained in the 
provinces, it will probably be voted. The Minister, in apply- 
ing for the money, was most emphatic in his assurances that 
the Russian Consuls had lent every assistance, and that the 
Montenegrins had given no occasion for remonstrance. The 
cue in Vienna, as in Berlin, is evidently tranquillity, for the 
present. 


Sir Drummond Wolff on Tuesday brought up the old story 
of the negotiations between the Government and the Vatican 
in a new form. He moved a resolution which assumed the 
existence of communications between her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters and the Papal See, and demanded that they should 
be placed upon official record. He produced no new evidence, 
beyond a story that the Colonial Office had supported the 
Vicar Apostolic against the laity, in a quarrel as to the control 
of the church of Gibraltar. The inference, of course, was that 
the Government acted in collusion with the Pope. Mr. Glad- 
stone, after denying that Lord Kimberley’s action bore the 
interpretation placed upon it, gave the old explanation of Mr. 
Errivgton’s “ Mission,”’—that he had visited Rome on his 
own affairs, that Lord Granville had accepted his offer 
to convey certain information to the Pope, but that he 
was in no sense an agent of the Government. He paid 
his own expenses. ‘No diplomatic relations with the 
Count of Rome of any kind exist.” Sir Drummond Wolff, 
in spite of the Premier’s distinct denials, persisted in his 
allegations, and the House consequently refused him leave to 
withdraw his motion, but negatived it without a division. The 
whole debate was very unreal. Sir Drummond Wolff only de- 
sired to take advantage of the anti-Catholic feeling in order to 
discredit the Government, and Mr. Gladstone did not speak 
half as boldly as he might have done on the evidence which 
these rubbishy stories afford of the uecessity of open com- 
munication with the Pope. The Irish Members took no part 12 


the debate. hey could not venture to say they wished the 
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A biography of M. de Giers, the new Foreign Minister and 
Vice-Chancellor of Russia, has been published in the Times. 
According to this, he is sixty-one years old, of Swedish origin, 
though by training entirely Russian, and has risen, not very 
rapidly, through every department of his office. While abroad 
he served principally in Constantinople, Teheran, and Egypt. 
and he has always been considered more especially familiar 
with the Asiatic Department of Russian foreign business. He 
was much trusted by Prince Gortschakoff, has been virtually 
Foreign Minister for five years, and is supposed to be devoted 
to peace. The supposition may turn out erroneous. As we 
understand the different accounts, M. de Giers is the model of 
a successful Permanent Under-Secretary, extremely pains- 
taking, well informed, and acceptable to superiors 5 and a man 
of that kind at the head of an empire always desires to show 
that he is more than an official, and to leave a name in 
history. M. de Giers may give the world trouble, yet. 


Avery extensive series of frauds has been discovered in the 
North of England. ‘Three or four confederates, behind whom a 
clever lawyer is supposed to stand, have for some time past kept 
offices in Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield, Glasgow, and 
other places, at which they received clients who claimed old 
family property. ‘They invariably told these persons that their 
claims were substantial, demanded fees for inquiry, fees for 
registration, fees for drawing powers of attorney, and fees, 
often heavy, for pretended legal proceedings. As a belief 
in illusory family claims is widely spread in England, they had 
hosts of clients, 400 in Birmingham alone, and some hundreds 
in Manchester, and are believed to have netted some thousands. 
The police and the lawyers suspected their trade, but could not 
act, until one victim sought the advice of a Birmingham soli- 
citor, named Ratcliffe, who, with great spirit and a lawyer’s 
usual contempt for legality, seized in the “ Agency” office a 
quantity of criminating papers. The principals are supposed to 
have fled, and it is a little doubtful if their confederates can be 
punished, the designers of the fraud having carefully drawn all 
documents so as to make it appear that they were agents in 
business inquiries. The best hope seems to be that they 
usually said that they were aware of the existence of 
property which did not exist, and this may bring them 
within the statute. Otherwise, the encouragement of ridiculous 
hopes, for fees voluntarily paid by self-deluded victims, hardly 
amounts to a criminal offence. If it did, half the disreputable 
lawyers in the country might be placed in the dock at once. 


We regret to record the death of Sir Henry Cole, so well 
known for his efforts to found in South Kensington a Museum 
of Science and Art. Originally a civil servant and second-class 
littérateur, he had the good-fortune to impress the Prince Con- 
sort with his eclectic ability, took much of the trouble of the 
Exhibition of 1851 off his hands, and was thenceforward sup- 
ported by the Court in his great plan of making South Ken- 
sington a home for the study of Design in connection with Art 
manufacture. Extremely persuasive, devoted to his pursuit, 
and skilled in managing men, Sir Henry succeeded, obtained all 
manner of grants, carried project after project, and finally, as 
Secretary of the Science and Art Department, reigned for a few 
years over a perfect hive of sub-departments, all devoted to 
his central idea of making English productive work artistic. 
He was during much of his career one of the best-abused men 
in England, accused of toadyism, and condemned for an 
affectation of omniscience, but we believe he was as honest as 
he was able. He used the big people and everybody else, but 
he used them to forward plans which he had sincerely at heart, 
and which rapidly and greatly advanced the Art education of 
the country. He had rather a habit of thinking South Ken- 
sington “the hub of the universe;” but that was essential, and, 
after all, is much better than thinking oneself the hub, as so 
many do. He will be missed, if only as the permanent link 
between the Court and the Art world. 


Why should not all questions be put on private Members’ 
nights? The practice would be a capital tost of the sincerity of 
obstructives, while serious questions could be answered just as 
fully. As it is, the Government loses four hours of its limited 





time in answering questions, most of which are only invented in 
order to delay business, while the Members care so little for 
their nights, that they constantly allow the House to be counted 
out. It was counted out on Tuesday, for the eighth time this 
Session, after a debate on Mr. Errington’s “ Mission,” raised 
to create a false prejudice that Mr. Gladstone was trafficking 
with Rome; and a speech from Sir J. McKenna on Irish taxa- 
tion, which so bored everybody that he was not allowed to finish. 
The time would be much more usefully employed in answering 
questions which, as they would not help to exhaust “the Glad- 
stone period,” would be fewer, more brief, and confined to sub- 
jects of some possible importance. At present, the Irish 
Members are quite capable of spending an hour in asking 
whether Sir E. Thornton speaks with the English or Irish accent 
in Washington, and whether he ought not to be instructed to use 
both. 


The Fishmongers gave a grand banquet on Wednes- 
day, presided over by the Prime Warden, Mr. W. S. Shoo- 
bridge. The chief speakers were Lord Fortescue, Mr. 
Goschen, and Lord Sherbrooke. Lord Fortescue, having 
taken advantage of the toast of the House of Lords to eulo- 
gise the debates of that assembly, as debates in which only 
those spoke who had something to say, while in the Commons, 
on the contrary, a great number of Members spoke only 
because they had to say something, Mr. Goschen re- 
minded Lord Fortescue that in the Lords they had one 
of the most powerful forms of the Closure in existence, since 
no Peer who spoke after the dinner-hour had, in ordinary cases, 
a chance of being heard. Mr. Goschen, indeed, made his speech 
a plea not only for restoring to the House of Commons the old 
authority over its own proceedings, but for the support of both 
parties in the re-establishment of order in Ireland; and he 
asserted, amidst great cheering, that the personal outery 
against Mr. Forster was most unjust. The Fishmongers, who 
have always been Whigs, evidently preferred Mr. Goschen to 
Lord Fortescue, who, indeed, is now a ci-devant Whig turned 
Conservative, not a Whig. 


Lord Sherbrooke, in answering for the Universities, responded 
only for two of them, ignoring altogether the University of 
London, though he occupies a distinguished place in its Senate. 
He warmly eulogised the changes made in the final class list at 
Cambridge, for classing in great groups, as Oxford has always 
done, instead of affecting to determine the order of individual 
merit. But in touching on the number of married fellowships 
which are to be established at Oxford, he gave full vent to his 
cynical vein, declaring that it was not in human nature to be 
greatly tempted to job, without yielding to that temptation ; and 
that the married Fellows, so soon as their own sons and 
daughters grow up and come up for examination, would find 
themselves not, perhaps, granting indulgences to their own 
children, but passing very indulgently over the shortcomings of 
their colleagues’ children, in the hope that their own children 
might meet with the same favour, in their turn. Cynicism 
passes for knowledge of the world, we well know. But is it 
knowledge of the world? Is it really half as likely that this 
mischief will be serious, as that the course of dooming examiners 
to celibacy will fatally injure the resources for appointing wide- 
minded and experienced examiners ¥ 


A letter to the Times of Tuesday, written by Mr. Booth, “the 
General of the Salvation Army,” and dated ‘ Head-quarters, 
101 Queen Victoria Street,” is remarkable for the evidence it 
seems to afford that a new sect of very great influence and 
popularity has really sprung up amongst us. The Salvation 
Army, he says, publishes a journal called The War Cry, with a 
weekly circulation of 255,000 copies, and has raised its number 
of corps within three years from 48 to 286, and the number of 
officers “ who are actually engaged in the work, and supported 
out of it,’ from 100 to 623. hat the influence of the Salvation 
Army is rapidly extending,—and doubtless deserves to extend,— 
we do not doubt. What we should like to know is, how far its 
constituent elements, when once assimilated, remain permanent, 
or are temporary, and in a constant state af flux. Of course, 
the theology is evangelical; but is there any tendency to special 
phases of evangelical theology, or ta sp from the 
old evangelical type? 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY... 
——<—— 

LORD SALISBURY ON THE FUTURE OF CONSER- 
VATISM. 


TPNUE speech which Lord Salisbury delivered at Liverpool on 
the last day of the Conservative festivities,—the speech, 
we mean, in which he declared that if his audience would sub- 
tract from the complete voicelessness with which he began, 
the voice required to address two public meetings, they would 
be able to compute the exact numerical value of his voice at 
that moment,—was, whether audible or not, the best worth 
hearing of any. In it he laid down the grounds on which he 
looked with some confidence to the future of Conservatism in 
England, and though we are by no means agreed with him as 
to the bearing of the considerations which he put forward, we 
are entirely agreed with him that all the considerations which 
he put forward were weighty, and we are agreed also as to the 
general result that Conservatism in England will always have 
a great force behind it, and that that force will always 
be exerted in the direction diametrically opposed to Liberal- 
ism, whatever form Liberalism may from time to time 
be compelled to take. In England at least, whatever be the 
preponderating political creed, there will always be a very 
strong party which is repelled by that creed, in a great mea- 
sure because it preponderates. We have heard it said that an 
electric current running in one direction, always tends to set 
up in its neighbourhood a parallel electric current running in 
the opposite direction. Whether that be so or not, there can 
be no doubt at all that it is absolutely true of political opinion. 
Even after the great Reform Act, when the Conservative 
benches seemed almost deserted, while the Liberal benches 
were so crowded that it was impossible for the parties to be 
separated by the floor of the House, the principle of action 
and reaction soon reasserted itself, and restored something very 
like the usual party equilibrium. So it will always be. Even 
though the popular party, as it is called, should retain the upper 
hand for five years out of every six, there will always be enough 
of involuntary repulsion excited by its creed, to prevent the 
opposite party from losing hope of a speedy victory. There 
are always, of Englishmen who wish to turn the scales, a number 
quite large enough to warn the party in the ascendant,—which- 
ever party that may be,—that a very little blundering, or 
even a very little failure in conveying the impression of 
commanding ability, will suffice to transform the lighter into 
the heavier scale, whenever the next opportunity occurs. 
And if this were our only reason.—and it is only one of 
many reasons for the same conclusion,—we should quite 
agree with Lord Salisbury that the Conservative Party need 
never despair of victory, and might, indeed, with but a very 
moderate accession of skill or fortune, hope to secure it. 

But we agree much less with the grounds advanced by Lord 
Salisbury for the belief that the Conservatives represent a very 
large amount of national feeling. The first of these grounds 
is that the great battle of the creeds of Supernaturalism and 
Naturalism has still to be fought out, and that the friends of 
the latter creed turn, ‘‘as bare matter of fact,” to the Liberals 
for their countenance. We do not, for a moment, deny that 
the Liberals, having learned the religious mischief and the 
moral injustice of qualifying political rights by theological 
tests, do defend, and are likely always to defend, the full 
privilege of constituencies to choose whom they please as a re- 
presentative, so long as their representative’s general behaviour 
as a decent citizen has not disqualified him for a seat in the 
House of Commons. But that is very far indeed from ad- 
mitting that negative religious opinions find more sympathy 
from the Liberal party than from the Conservative party. 
The great literary sceptics have indeed oftenest been Con- 
servatives. Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, Gibbon,—and 
there are a dozen others,—are names quite eminent enough to 
remind us that in no political age has an utterly solvent creed 
been at all intolerant of political Conservatism ; indeed, the 
shoulder-shrugging scepticism of mere culture has a marked 
affinity with Conservatism, just as the defiant rage of 
active revolt has a marked affinity, not, indeed, with 
Liberalism, but with revolution. And to look at recent 


phases of the two parties only, no one in his senses could 
doubt that the marvellous influence of Mr. Gladstone is in 
large part due to his being a man of faith, and not of scepti- 
cism ; while the Conservatism of Lord Beaconsfield, on the 
other hand, was rooted in his thoroughgoing scepticism. 
Moreover, look at the elements of either party. The orthodox 
Nonconformists are the subaltern officers of the Liberal party, 








and their strength at least consists in the earnest 
supernatural beliefs. It is true that high-and- 
are often the subaltern officers of the Conservat 
then, their anxiety for the ‘ Establishment ”’ 
almost sufficient to explain their bias, For rte * 
are far from attributing their Conservatism to self-interest 
is nearly inevitable that a hierarchy whose social rank 
pends in great measure on the conservation of the . 
should almost involuntarily range themselves with Qo 
servatives. And yet, even among the Clergy, we should 
say that the most hearty and genuine supernaturalists 
—those who are supernaturalists in the whole temper and gs irit 
of theirlives—number many more Liberals amongst them fhm 
the jog-trotting, easy-going clergy, to whom supernaturalism s 
more or less of an accepted tradition. Finally, of genuine 
sceptics—of people, that is, with suspended judgments, who 
think that no positive creed as to the invisible world is pos- 
sible, or, perhaps, desirable,—we should suppose that some ninet 
per cent. at least are usually Conservatives, and not Liberals, 
Again, we cannot agree with Lord Salisbury that one of the 
encouraging signs for the Conservatives is that they are forced 
more and more to become the partisans of individual liberty 
while leaving to the party of so-called ‘ progress ” the advocacy 
of “equality,’—the French ¢galité and fraternité,—and the ad. 
vocacy of the right of the great majority of the people to lay down 
the law for the action of the minority. It is obvious that what 
Lord Salisbury is thinking of when he makes this charge, is such 
matters as compulsory education, compulsory sanitary policies, 
compulsory vaccination, closure of debate by a majority, and so 
forth. But in all these cases, what the Liberals demand is, either 
the protection of the helpless,—children, for instance, and people 
exposed to needless danger from which they have absolutely no 
means of defending themselves if the State will not defend them, 
-—against the arbitrary selfishness of individuals, or else the 
safeguarding of the practical self-government of the many 
against the aggressive verbosity of the few; and in neither 
case is there half so much sympathy with true liberty on 
what is called the Conservative side, as there is on the Liberal, 
Compare the individual liberties which the English people en- 
joy in 1882 with those enjoyed some thirty years ago, and we 
shall be amazed at their rapid increase. Not merely can hun- 
dreds of thousands take part in political life who could not 
then take part in it at all, and not only can they take 
a secret or an open part (a liberty which we heartily 
regret) at their own pleasure, but at least a million 
more of our fellow-citizens have the liberty to educate 
themselves who never had that liberty before, while scores of 
careers are thrown open to them which were absolutely closed 
against them before. Of course ithappens,—and this is, perhaps, 
what Lord Salisbury was thinking of, when he talked of the 
spreading of State inspection over the whole area of our life, 
—that in the very process of securing liberties for the many 
which they never before enjoyed, you necessarily hamper and 
attenuate the privileges of the few, and so give them the sense 
of lees choice and harsher conditions. We should be quite 
willing to admit that in a Society packed as closely as ours, it is 
simply impossible to improve considerably the prospects of the 
great majority, without prejudicing greatly the prospects of a 
small minority. That we admit. But we maintain that the 
Liberal party is still the party which steadily defends the cause 
of liberty, if, by the cause of liberty, we are to mean the 
greatest possible liberty for all alike, and not the greatest 
possible liberty which a small class may enjoy, at the 
expense of the much greater class beneath. Lord Salis- 
bury chooses to represent this securing of the liberties 
of the many, as the desertion of the cause of liberty 
by Liberals for the sake of equality. But the truth is 
that the equality for which Liberals contend, that 15, 
the equal opportunity for the exercise of liberty by all,— 
is liberty for the many, in the truest and greatest sense ol 
the word ; though it cannot for a moment be denied that the 
extension of the liberties of the many, the increasing liberty of 
“the dim, common populations,” does involve, and in a finite 
world always must involve, a distinct consciousness of straiter 
limits, of less mental and physical elbow-room, on the part 0! 
that select and privileged class which once kept down those 
“ dim, common populations” under its feet. To our minds, 
this is all that Lord Salisbury is really railing at, when he 
complains of Liberalism for taking up with “authoritative 
Democracy ;” and we are rather surprised, after reading his speech 
of the previous day on the growing necessity for checking the 
House of Commons, either by the House of Lords, or by con- 
stant appeals to the people,—annual or trieanial Parliaments 
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he suggested,—that he should have accused the 
ecially of approving “ authoritative Democracy.” 
So far as we understand the present attitude of the 
Tory leaders, the very thing they desire to see is 
ss quthoritative Democracy,” if it could but be persuaded 
to exert itself on the Conservative side. They cry out 
against caucuses, only because, in the unbroken discip- 
line of the Tory party, they have the advantage of the 
yery best caucus in the world, without its name. They 
talk of Conservatives defending the liberty of individuals, 
when they mean only defending the liberty of Liberals to turn 
Conservative, without suffering for it, and the liberty of Con- 
servatives to talk out Liberal measures, without suffering for it, 
or finally, the liberty of the House of Lords to defy the re- 
resentatives of the people, without suffering for it. But none 
of these are liberties which any true Liberal can claim. 
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OVER-CENTRALISATION IN IRELAND. 


HE debate of Thursday on the conduct of the Irish Police 
will do more to weaken public confidence in the present 
method of administering Ireland, than anything which has 
yet occurred. It showed almost conclusively that the organi- 
sation is of a kind under which acts amounting to acts of 
war, acts utterly indefensible under any theory which even 
assumes the dominance of law, can be done, not on the 
responsibility of a Minister, or even of the permanent Admini- 
stration, but without their knowledge. Mr. Clifford Lloyd is 
one of the ablest of the new Irish Prefects, the Stipendiaries 
in charge of great districts, and is dreaded and hated by the 
agitators more than any man in Ireland. He has, Mr. Forster 
says, saved hundreds from murder or outrage inflicted for the 
payment of rent. He is consequently a mark for all 
assassins, and the Chief Secretary says a “price has 
been put upon his head.” It is, therefore, the duty of the 
police to protect his life, and they do it with an energy which, 
as Sir Stafford Northcote said, in a speech which will greatly 
help to redeem his character as a statesman with all sensible 
mer, deserves, and will receive, full English support. Un- 
happily, the energy of a half-military body, exasperated by 
the popular hatred, and by the knowledge that whenever they 
are murdered, juries will acquit, needs the most strenuous 
restraint to prevent it from degenerating into private war; and 
this, under the Irish system, it does not receive. Some 
officer, supposed, but not proved, to be the Police Inspector of 
Clare, issued a circular to his subordinates, directing that, 
“Men proceeding on Mr. Lloyd’s escort should be men of 
great determination, as well as steadiness ; and even on suspi- 
cion of an attempt, should at once use their firearms, to prevent 
the bare possibility of an attack on that gentleman’s life. If 
men should accidentally commit an error in shooting any per- 
son, I shall exonerate them, by coming forward and producing 
this document.” There is great doubt as to the responsibility 
for the circular, but there is none as to its issue, for Mr. 
Shaw, who is not a Parnellite, read it three weeks ago, and 
whatever the motive of the writer, over-zeal, fury, or 
a determination to overcome the police fear of re- 
sponsibility, it is entirely past defence. It is an order 
to kill on suspicion, and if issued in Berlin, to 
guard the Emperor’s life, would be received with a cry of 
indignation from the civilised world. It is not an order, be it 
observed, to fire if a suspected man will not surrender on chal- 
lenge, but to fire at once; and if obeyed, would leave the man 
who fired liable to trial for his life. Such an order is utterly 
illegal, and, indeed, goes beyond any principle of self-defence 
upon which, even in disturbed times, a law could be made to 
rest, Even in time of war, soldiers not actually engaged do 
not fire at sight. It is calculated to drive disaffected Irishmen 
frantic, as well as to justify disaffection; yet not only was 
it issued without superior sanction, but its issue was 
never made known to the Castle at all. An order 
hopelessly outside the law, and covering a whole county, 
18 issued, without its authors even informing the only 
authority capable of stepping outside law on any pretence 
whatever. This is not legal administration, or despotic 
administration, or any administration at all, and would excite, 
if it had happened in Berlin, as much indignation among the 
great German officials as it does in England. If it were 
upheld, it would imply a total negation of law in Ireland ; and, 
of course, it will not be upheld ; but then, what must be the 
condition of tension between police and people under which 
such an order could even have been thought of ? 
Of course, the Parnellites, having a good case, threw it 





away. They all hastened at once to glut their hatred of Mr. 
Forster, and indulge in bursts of half-crazy personalities, 
which at last brought the Speaker to his feet, and caused the 
suspension of Mr. Redmond. But the anger caused by their 
conduct ought not to blind us to the fact, that for once they 
had hit a blot, and that the method of administration under 
which such an incident could happen is, of itself, by that inci- 
dent alone, proved to be bad. If Ireland is to be governed by 
laws, the laws were set aside. If it is to be governed, as in 
part it must be governed, by police decrees, the decrees were 
not previously submitted to the authority responsible to 
Parliament for their issue. A despotic authority may yet 
become necessary, but in that case it must be entrusted to 
soldiers, and worked by known rules, not left to unknown 
subordinates, who do not even report their strongest proceed- 
ings to the responsible chiefs. Police Inspectors are not re- 
sponsible officers, and in Ireland especially, where a chronic 
war rages between them and the people, utterly fatal to calm 
judgment, they cannot be trusted, except under the supervision 
of minds less liable to be thrown off their balance. A veiled 
condition of war may exist, but the conduct of the war 
must be reserved to the Generals, not allowed to fall 
into the hands of every subordinate who thinks terror 
a good instrument. We do not write in any blindness 
to the condition of affairs in Ireland. We acknowledge 
heartily and fully that while the servants of the State are 
liable, because they are its servants, to be shot from behind 
hedges, and while assassins are sure of impunity, the strongest 
efforts must be made to protect them. Men like Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd must have guards, and if he is attacked or threatened by 
armed men, those guards must fire as they wouldif civil war were 
raging. But there are limits to the precautions which any man is 
justified in taking for himself, or any Government for its servants, 
and certainly the first of those limits is that there shall be evid- 
ence of attack, that men who may be unarmed shall not be 
shot on suspicion entertained by men who, from the very 
nature of their duties, are bound to suspect, more or less, every 
man they meet. That is not a suspension of law, but of 
justice ; and at the price of a suspension of justice in matters 
of life and death, Ireland is not worth keeping. 

It is a miserable position for the Administration. If they 
do not support the police, they will, when crime has been 
committed, have no agents for its repression; and yet, if 
they do support them, the police, threatened, assaulted, and 
assassinated, are tempted to defend themselves as if they were 
in a hostile country, or by acts which are as much outside any 
idea of justice as they are outside law. They are the more 
tempted, because in Ireland they are, in all but name, soldiers, 
yet must be entrusted with a discretion never allowed to 
soldiers anywhere. There is but one way out of such 
a situation, and that is to fall back on the broad, general 
principle that the duty of an Administration is to enforce 
law, with soldiers, if needful, but still law. If juries will 
not convict, let court-martials take their place, and let 
assassins taken red-handed be hanged within the hour. 
But at least let every innocent man know that while inno- 
cent he cannot be shot, even if he is in a position in which 
he might shoot Mr. Lloyd, and if a policeman does 
suspect him. It is by punishment, not private war, that 
assassination must be put down; and it is private war which 
a circular like this authorises, or will be held to authorise, 
when read by men justly but fearfully exasperated by assassins. 


THE GREAT RUSSIAN DUEL. 


HERE have been few episodes in history so exciting, so 
continuously dramatic, as this duel between the Russian 

Czars and the Nihilist Secret Committee, which has now lasted 
three years, and involved two generations of Sovereigns. The 
struggle between the Hohenstauffen and the Popes, though 
resembling it in the apparent inequality of the combatants, 
was an open one, and was waged on definite principles, for 
comprehended ends. The Popes, though wielding spiritual 
power, were as visible as their adversaries, and nearly, though 
not quite, as responsible for their acts. The Nihilist Com- 
mittee is invisible, irresponsible, and offers no conditions which 
can be considered. It is like the bad hero of a fairy-tale, whose 
strength, naturally above that of humanity, is quadrupled bh; 
the gift from some evil spirit of invisibility to be assumed 
at will. Though one of the strongest and most unserupulou: 
of human agencies, the Russian Secret Police, with the resources 
of a first-class State at its disposal, has been engaged in the 
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Society has not been detected, far less rendered powerless. It 
was thought that it had been paralysed by some of Count 
Ignatieff’s arrests, and indeed the Committee seemed for an 
instant to hesitate; but recently, within the month, it has 
again burst into furious and most menacing activity. It has 
never, it is understood, relaxed its policy of terrorism, as is 
sufficiently proved by the precautions taken by the Czar, 
precautions almost of despair, and recently it has given 
terrible proof that these precautions were not unneeded. The 
Committee habitually uses two resources never before 
available on such a scale, and armed with these, sets at 
defiance the most elaborate and far-reaching precautions. 
It knows how to utilize that strange peculiarity of the 
Russian character, the existence in it of the spirit of self- 
sacrifice dissociated from moral rectitude ; and finds every- 
where agents who are ready to threaten, torture, or kill, and 
to involve the innocent in the doom of the hated, yet who are 
also profoundly indifferent to their own lives or liberties, and 
risk death or life-long imprisonment in Siberia with a courage 
which, if they were not murderers, the world would pronounce 
admirable. In Russia, and Russia only, assassins have the 
martyr spirit. They prepare for flight, because they wish to 
economise resources; but if desperate risk must be run, 
it is run, as recently in Odessa, when the murderers of 
General Strelnikoff, though they provided a carriage in the 
distance, gave themselves no serious chance at all, Controlling 
agents who will face death, the Committee can take any life 
not protected by material agencies, such as guards and battle- 
ments, and, by calling in the aid of science, they make even 
these seem useless. Guards are of little value against assassins 
who send presents of eggs full of dynamite, and buildings can 
never be so strong as to be impenetrable to miners. A tent 
would be safer than Gatschina, if it could be reached from 
below. The last attempt, as described in reports admitted to 
be partially true, shows at once the inventiveness, the 
power, and the consciencelessness of the Secret Committee 
in their most startling forms. It is affirmed that they 
have not only attempted to run several mines under the 
railway between St. Petersburg and Moscow, but that they 
have attempted to mine the Cathedral in Moscow in which 
the coronation was to have been performed, and so destroy all 
the governing personages of Russia at one stroke. Such a 
plot, we know from our own English history, is not beyond 
the limits of evil imagination, and need not have been en- 
trusted to the large numbers whom the fears or zeal of the 
Police have induced them to arrest. It must, however, have 
been confided to more than the two or three Agents whom the 
Committee usually employs, and, as purposeless wickedness is 
almost inconceivable, it must have been designed to follow the 
explosion by some sort of rising, that is, a warning must have 
been given, or have been intended to be given, to much larger 
associations than the Secret Committee itself, which has 
hitherto directed its energy to terrorising persons, not to 
arousing popular or military movements against the State. 
The Committee, it is clear, thinks it has the means of repeating 
and succeeding in a Guy Fawkes’ Plot. 

We are not sure that the recent attempts do not place the 
attitude assumed by the Czar, which is regarded all over 
Europe as so strange, in a somewhat more honourable light. He 
may be wiser than some politicians imagine. He has been con- 
demned for his seclusion, for shrinking unduly from danger, 
for not coming out to face the risks incidental at a critical time 
to his immense position among his people. He is not accused 
of ordinary cowardice, which, indeed, is inconsistent with his 
whole conduct in the Turkish War, but of selfish weakness. It 
may, however, be that he is following out a well-considered 
and by no means hopeless course of action. Suppose, what 
may very well be the case, that he knows, from the mass of 
information before him, much of which must have necessarily 
been kept secret from the world, that his appearance abroad 
would involve not merely danger, but a moral certainty of his 
own assassination; that the plan resolved on by the enemy is 
to kill Czar after Czar until certain concessions have been 
granted, concessions which he deems unwise, or thinks it an 
imperative duty to refuse to terror, because if granted no Sove- 
reign would be safe. His one policy, under those circumstances, 
would be to baflle his adversaries by preserving his own life. 
The Ministry clearly are in no danger, or they would be assas- 
sinated. It is his death alone which would be victory to the 
Nihilists. His life is the citadel which must be defended, if they 
are to be defeated. [12 accordingly defends it, by the only 
method which can be successful against the means em- 
ployed, viz., by rigid seclusion, in a palace so situated that 





4 tia, 
the Sovereign cannot be approached except by known persons 
cannot be involved in a crowd, and cannot be blown up b ; 
mine, unless it be run from a distance practically impossible hi 
any band of workmen compelled to keep themselves concealed, 
This plan is precisely the one outside observers would recom. 
mend, and it has so far succeeded, that the Nihilists hare. 
since the accession of Alexander IIL., accomplished very little, 
They have “imprisoned” the Czar, but they have not re. 
duced his power, or seriously modified his régime. His order 
is still fatal to any Russian. His decree is still law. He still 
decides, in the last resort, if it shall be peace or war, A great 
officer may be struck down here or there, but the autocrac 
subsists, and is still exercised by its legitimate possessor, The 
terrible Committee is in fact defeated, by a process which ma 
continue for an indefinite length of time. That such a anius 
should last for ever is impossible, though it might, in the cage 
of a King who was a cripple, endure for a life-time, without 
much notice from the world; but it may endure long enough 
it being quite conceivable that time is in favour of the Czars, 
That possibility, which has hardly been considered abroad 
depends entirely upon the question at the root of the 
whole matter, the constitution of the Power—for it is a 
Power, though of an abnormal and evil kind—which is 
attacking the Russian Throne, the very fact no one can dis- 
cover or explain. The Power is assumed to be a Committee 
self-appointed and self-recruiting ; but the proof that it is one 
is admitted hy the Russians to be incomplete. They suppose 
it, and even report, we see, that it consists of three persons, 
but they do not affect to know this as a fact past dispute. 
It may be an individual, and if so he must die, and may lose 
his reason. If it is a Committee, it is liable to the effects of 
dissension, of treachery, and of those changes of purpose which 
in almost all Committees follow the disappearance of indi- 
viduals. Even an organisation like a monastery, or a race 
like the Jews, or a sect like one of the many secret sects of 
Russia—and all these explanations have been offered—cannot 
hope to maintain secrecy for ever; and the secret once known, 
the vitality of the Society would speedily disappear. One can 
hardly imagine a Society of the kind remaining active through 
a long period, continually offending the instinctive con- 
science, yet never detected, and never betrayed by itself, 
under the secret promise of pardon with which the Russian 
Government would undoubtedly buy exemption from the attacks 
of its terrible foe. Time, if one reflects coolly about: it, can 
hardly, in such a conflict, be against the Czars; and if it is 
not, then, so long as the Czar averts death, and keeps his 
reason and his authority, he wins. It is a poor kind of vic- 
tory which leaves a Sovereign such a prisoner, that for him to 
attend his own coronation is next to an impossibility, and 
that Easter ceremonies in his own palace must be postponed, 
lest he should be put to death in the middie of them; but 
still, it is victory, none the less. The Nihilists do not gain a 
step, for it is no gain to them to make the reigning Romanoff 
miserable, and as yet that is all they have secured. If they 
achieved anything by merely keeping up commotion, they 
might be pronounced more successful; but on no probable 
theory of their objects can the diffusion of mere gloom and 
misery be one of them. They want to overthrow existing insti- 
tutions, and especially autocracy ; and in spite of the immense 
impact on European opinion caused by their blows, they are 
not overthrowing it. The invisible Czar is as much master as 
the Ozar who used to stroll along the quays unattended, and 
almost unwatched. 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN IRELAND. 


E confess to a certain discontent with the attitude of 

the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. The diffi- 

culties of her managers are most serious, but we cannot but 
think that they are impressed by them too much, and that 
the action of the aggregate Church is in consequence some- 
what feeble. There can be no doubt, we imagine, that as a 
Church, Rome, while not favourable to the separation of 
Ireland from England, with the consequent rise of an 
irreligious class to power, and the effacement of English 
Catholics, is heartily opposed to the Land League, to the 
entire policy of outrage, by whomsoever ordered, and to the 
principle governing the “ No Rent Manifesto.” She has for 
ages maintained the sanctity of human life, the immorality 
of secret societies, and the obligation of contracts, as dogmas 
binding the conscience, and there is not the slightest evidence 
that she is inclined to relax her spiritual views upon those 
subjects out of a deference to a local opinion, The present 
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Pope and his counsellors, indeed, thoroughly informed by the 
Catholic clergy, and by the unofficial but trustworthy state- 
ments transmitted through Mr. Errington, have markedly 
expressed their sense that the popular movement has trans- 
ressed lawful limits; and in the special honours poured on 
Archbishop McCabe have publicly proclaimed that the Roman 
Church, as a whole, sides with the party of Order, and con- 
demns crime, even when disguised under the forms of patrio- 
tim. There is no mistaking the meaning of the selection of 
Dr. McCabe for the Red Hat. The majority of the 
higher Catholic clergy in Ireland also have been faithful 
to Christian principles, and the Episcopate, as a body, has 
clearly condemned both the secret societies and the outrages, 
and the assumption that it can ever be right to evade or to 
refuse a just debt. Nevertheless, there has been weakness. 
One Bishop at least, Dr. Nulty, has issued pamphlets which, 
whatever their motive, have the effect of defending Socialism ; 
while one Archbishop, Dr. Croke, defends the Leaguers “ from 
his heart out,” and without even the reserves which the opinion 
of the Holy See usually imposes on the higher Catholic clergy- 
men. The effect, of course, on the popular mind is to create an 
impression that the course of the violent agitators is not 
in se immoral, that jurors may refuse justice without con- 
demnation, and that “the Church” upon the whole subject, 
including the guilt of outrage, stands neutral. It has its pro- 
fessional opinion, but it is not one held by all Bishops, or 
ardently enforced upon all Clergy. This impression is greatly 
increased by the language of many of the inferior clergy, who 
are violent to the revolutionary point, but yet are neither 
restrained nor in any way publicly admonished, and who 
naturally find for their speeches an audience far more extensive 
than the Bishops who are friends of order can ever hope for. 
The utterances of the latter are studied in England with keen 
interest, because we are all so earnestly desiring some way out 
of the wood other than civil war; but we suspect a Catholic 
population reads such productions very much as most Pro- 
testant churchwardens read ordinary Bishops’ charges. “A 

thowt ’a said what ’a owt to have said, and ’a coom’d awaay.” 
The defence of a competent Catholic Bishop for this weak- 
ness, as we think it, would have much truth in it, and would, 
we imagine, run in this way :—He would argue that the 
Catholic Church in Ireland must think before all things of its 
own hold over the people, who are just now exposed to a 
multiplicity of influences which shake the authority of that 
Church quite as much as that of the State. In maintaining that 
authority, Rome—using that word to express the spiritual corpo- 
ration in its collective aspect—has always enjoyed in Ireland 
the peculiar advantage of the sympathy of the Irish people ; of 
a willingness to be taught and guided by the Church, arising 
from historic circumstances, such as has not been visible among 
any other Catholic population. A Frenchman, even when 
nominally Catholic, distrusts the Church; a Spaniard dreads 
it; an Italian smiles at it; only the Irishman retains to it 
something of the childlike attachment, even when in rebel- 
lious mood, which a priesthood esteems above every other atti- 
tude of mind. Rome is to him not only a divinely appointed 
guide, but a sympathetic friend. The Church dreads to weaken 
this feeling, just now threatened not only by irreligion, but by 
the spread of knowledge and American ideas, and is aware that 
the quickest way to weaken it is to take up a strong attitude 
against the agrarian revolt. What the pretensions of the 
State are to a Frenchman, what “Italy” is to an Italian, 
what his personal dignity is to a Spaniard, that his right to 
his land is to an Irish peasant. Whoever attacks it, be it his 
brother or his priest, has_thenceforward to overcome in him a 
latent hostility, not fatal, perhaps, to obedience, but utterly 
fatal to friendliness and sympathy. A hundred years ago 
at a time when the Church was nearly absolute, when no 
ge dreamt of assigning limits to the priests’ rights, 
e Whiteboys, as Mr. Lecky tells us, furiously resisted 
the Church’s teaching on agrarian questions, and repeatedly 
nailed up the chapel doors, to prevent priests who denounced 
outrages from preaching to their flocks or ministering at the 
altar. At present, the depth of passion is even greater, so 
great, that outspoken priests are deserted, and that there is 
danger, if not of schism, at least of a long-continued abstin- 
ence from the rites of the Church, and of an affectation of in- 
difference to them such as Rome holds deadly, and in German 
parts of America has found deadly in actual experience. The 
Church, therefore, in the highest interests of its people, must 
walk warily ; and, of course, all her temporal and temporary 
er are on the popular side, most especially the interest 
ot straining the discipline of the lower clergy beyond what 





it will bear. Hundreds of these are consecrated peasants, 
very ignorant, very prejudiced, and pitiful beyond measure for 
the genuine sufferings of their flocks,—which, we repeat again, 
surpass in parts of Ireland anything that English imagination 
fully realises to itself. They feel like the laity around them, 
ready to condemn all that exists; and to restrain them from 
the expression of that feeling would be to create the moral 
bitterness ont of which heresy springs, or at all events 
to turn them from willing and devoted agents into dispirited 
and half-hearted professionals. Rome, therefore, though clear 
in her ultimate judgment, stands back in the great agrarian 
contest, and speaks with a mildness too often, but wrongly, 
mistaken by her own children for an inner tolerance or com- 
placency. 

These arguments, which we believe all serious Catholics 
will allow to be fairly stated, and which rest, we know, in part 
on definite authority, are undoubtedly formidable; and yet 
regarding them, as we do, from a stand-point which 
allows of fairness, we cannot deem them wise. That 
Rome might side with Nationalism in Ireland, nationalism 
ready and eager for the field, without spiritual loss, we concede 
at once. She has never declared for any form of government, 
she cannot be pledged to a government of Protestants, and she 
has never looked even kindly on the idea that war, for an 
adequate end, can be inherently un-Christian. But we cannot 
but think that any Church—above all, any Christian Church 
—loses heavily in the long-run when, even in obedience to its 
own desire not to be harsh to its own disciples, it hesitates 
publicly to brand offences, which it admits to be offences, 
which have suddenly risen into prominence, and which are 
opposed also to the instinctive conscience of mankind. 
Murder is such an offence, and on that one we think the 
priesthood in Ireland may, with the rarest exceptions, or per- 
haps with none, be trusted. But outrage, the infliction of 
torture for a criminal end, is another; and so also is the per- 
jury now so customary among jurors. It is on that offence, 
above all others, that the Roman Catholic Church seems to us 
weak, and to pose as one daunted by external obstacles. No 
Bishop would deny that an unjust judgment, given from terror 
or through affection, was a crime,—a crime requiring 
repentance and amendment, a crime abhorrent to the 
teaching of the Church in all ages; yet this is to-day the 
crime of Ireland, and on this we can find in the utterances 
of the Church no adequate deliverance, nothing like the 
language that would be employed if Catholics habitually took 
the Sacrament from schismatic hands. Catholics may say that 
to denounce it would “weaken sympathy,” but we believe 
they are in error. Man is so constituted that he always in 
his heart believes more strongly in the teacher who, to his 
own hurt, maintains an unsparing standard of rectitude when 
it is most inconvenient to himself. The peasantry might 
be angry, might even express their anger, but at heart 
every man would know that the priesthood were in the 
right, and were refusing in an hour of great peril to 
whittle down moral truth because its promulgation was 
inconvenient ; and when the irritation had passed, would hold 
the divine claim of the Church better established than before. 
The moral “ Non possumus” never fails with believers to inspire 
respect, while with outsiders it instantly restores confidence, 
and the sense of a common ground. What is the first root of 
our Protestant inability to be fair to Catholicism, of the sort 
of prejudice which sees infinite harm even in establishing Civil 
relations between England and the Papacy ? Is it not the con- 
viction that Catholicism is lawless, that it has no fixed principle 
except the desire of power, that it will never condemn or ap- 
prove publicly and unmistakably, when approval or con- 
demnation is inconvenient. There is not a Protestant in the 
world who, if Rome condemned the unjust juror as strongly 
and unmistakably as the unjust Judge, as a man who was 
past all question criminal in the eyes of the Church, would 
not feel at once that one, at least, of his most rooted pre- 
judices was unreasonable. And with believers, whom Rome 
must think of first, the effect would be pride in a 
Church which, against a People, as well as against 
Kings, could lift up her voice audibly, and accept 
in consequence any suffering sent. The Roman Church 
has kept very clear this time of any complicity with the darker 
forms of Irish agitation ; but she has not done her whole duty 
until she denounces the special crime—perjury among jurors 
—which that agitation has developed, and which, far more 
than outrage or insurrection, threatens to sap the very found- 
ations of society. There is no criminal whose conduct has 
such disastrous results on morality as the deliberately unjust 
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Judge, and in what, save perhaps in degree, does the unjust 
juror differ from him ? 

LORD BEACONSFIELD AND THE PRIMROSE. 
()* Wednesday last, the anniversary of Lord Beaconsfield’s 

J death, many of his admirers, in Parliament and at the 
West End, displayed primroses,—Lord Beaconsfield’s favourite 
flower,—in bouquets and button-holes, by way of testifying 
regretful memory and admiration of his career. We have 
never affected admiration of Lord Beaconsfield’s career, except 
so far as great intellectual powers, pertinaciously applied, and 
never daunted by any kind of catastrophe, extort a kind of 
admiration from us all. But a year without him has certainly 
increased, and very decidedly increased, rather than diminished, 
the estimation in which we held those intellectual powers ; and 
though we felt no wish at all to join in this rather mawkish 
and inappropriate expression of sentiment, we should be sorry 
to let the anniversary of his death go by without recording sin- 
cerely some of the thoughts,—not altogether unkindly, though 
wholly without sympathy for the principles and character of 
the statesman,—which the recollection of that great career 
forces upon us. 

Was it, by the way, as a sort of expiation of its frequent 
attacks upon Lord Beaconsfield, that the Punch which appeared 
on thie first anniversary of his death transferred the character 
in which it most delighted to represent Mr. Disraeli, that of 
juggler, to his great rival, Mr. Gladstone ? In any case, it was 
a blunder, both as a joke and as a satiric criticism on life ; and 
we are not sure that Lord Beaconsfield himself would have been 
pleased to have that quite unique claim of his to the almost 
magical manipulation of party questions and party interests 
so soon forgotten. He would hardly have liked to see the 
same kind of dexterity attributed to one who neither has nor 
emulates that special power. Doubtless, Lord Beaconsfield 
really valued the power, which he had in no common degree, 
of regarding politics as a game of skill. From first to last he 
steadily used that power, and used it with great adroitness ; 
nor would he have found it agreeable to suppose that such a 
power could in any similar sense be attributed to a statesman 
so * earnest,” so incapable of treating politics as a game,—so 
absorbed in what Lord Beaconsfield would have thought the 
superstitious view of it,—as Mr. Gladstone. 

But there is one great mistake into which this absolutely 
verified view of Mr. Disraeli as a great juggler, who mystified 
his party and the people by his political sleight-of-hand, often 
led Englishmen, which now, looking back upon his career, we 
can easily discern and correct. Men associate with this sort of 
genius so much show and glitter and ostentation of levity, that 
they are very apt to attribute to it something of real insta- 
bility of purpose. There is no manner of doubt that for a 
very long time Mr. Disraeli was not taken seriously by his 
contemporaries, and there is just as little doubt that this 
fact rather helped than hindered him in his political strategy. 
He told his audience at High Wycombe, very nearly half a 
century ago, with that extraordinary frankness which with 
him, as with Prince Bismarck, has so often served to make 
men incredulous of a perfectly true declaration of policy, 
—‘“It is the duty of public men occasionally to adopt 
sentiments with which they do not sympathise, becanse 
the people must have leaders ;” and this absolutely frank 
avowal is the key to a great deal in Lord Beaconsfield’s life 
which the world never understood, only because it came from 
one who threw a glowing cloud of pageant over his most 
serious purposes. In reality, this fixed belief of his carried the 
day in many great crises of his life,—especially in the two 
greatest,—first, in 1846, when it enabled him to effect a 
coalition which turned out Sir Robert Peel’s Government, and 
made him for the first time not, indeed, the leader of a great 
party in the House, but the next in succession to a leader 
whose health and abilities were wholly inadequate to the 
task, and who resigned it almost at once; and again in 1867, 
when it enabled him successfully to press household suffrage 
on colleagues pledged up to the lips never to accept it with- 
out the most solid Conservative make-weights. As regards 
the first occasion, we must remember that Lord George 
Bentinck had called on all those with whom he acted to give 
“ their hearty and honest support’? to Sir Robert Peel’s Irish 
Coercion Bill of 1846, and, indeed, that he secured that sup- 
port for its first reading; but before the second reading, “ it 
was submitted to the consideration of Lord George Bentinck 
that there appeared only one course to be taken, which, though 
beset with difficulties, was, with boldness and dexterity, at least 








susceptible of success,” and this course was to 
uttermost on the second reading the Coercion Bi 
by Lord George and his friends on the first, This eed 
Disraeli’s advice, and it carried the day, and turned out Si, 
Robert Peel. Mr. Disraeli felt that this w i 4 
el, 4 us Was an occasion when 
he and his friends must adopt sentiments with which the 
did not sympathise, “‘ because the people must have lendan™ 
and he adopted them accordingly. It was just the same in the 
great crisis of 1867, when the present Lord Salisbur 
denounced his leader’s policy as a “ policy of legerdemain.” and 
declared that but for the “ impenetrable veil” which Mr. Dis. 
raeli had drawn over his real intentions, he never would have 
gained the majority which enabled him to fulfil those inten. 
tions. Here, again, it was simply that Mr. Disraeli saw that 
the people “ must have leaders,” and that it had, therefore 
become the duty of public men to adopt “sentiments 
with which they did not sympathise,” in order to provide 
them with those leaders. This was, indeed, the fixed 
principle of his great career; but it was never adequately 
seen in his lifetime, chiefly on account of that dashing 
style, that air of humour, that flowery and sometimes 
almost farcical badinage, with which Mr. Disraeli wags 
accustomed to deck the perfectly stern and unbending 
purpose with which he played the game of politics, Yoy 
can do much at what you play as if it were a game, which you 
cannot do in high earnest. The world shrugged its shoulders 
at a strange inconsistency, and muttered, “ It is only Dizzy !” 
But the world was never more mistaken in its life in the use 
of the word “ only.” Politics was a game to him, but it was 
the game of his life. He intended to win it, and, in a sense, 
he did win it. He appeared to treat his career as a primrose 
path, which he followed only for its attractiveness, But he 
knew well that it was rugged and long and steep, and sore to 
the feet; he cared as little as any one could for the primroses 
in it, even when he found them; but he gained many a point 
by the appearance of jaunty carelessness with which he so 
sedulously disguised his severe and unbending purpose; and 
when he quoted the remark of the veteran General, who said 
that he won his long course of victories when he was old 
because he had been always beaten in his youth, he virtually 
avowed the indomitable volition which threaded all his quips 
and cranks and inimitable satires into a single chain of pur- 
pose. The dandy and extravaganza-maker of early life, the 
humourist of fifty years, the devotee of primroses, the master 
of Jegerdemain, misled the public as to the great coherence 
and significance of his political game. He knew throughout 
what he would do, if he could; and he knew more or less 
what he could do, if he would. 

But another reflection is suggested by the great career that 
ended a year ago, which is more melancholy. Undoubtedly, 
Lord Beaconsfield won for himself a name which, to use his 
own words concerning one of his own heroes, ‘ will dwell for 
ever on the lips of his fellow-men.” But is it the kind of fame 
which even death itself seems rather to glorify than to bedim ? 
We should be concealing our deepest convictions, if we pre- 
tended to think so. Lord Beaconsfield had the genius and the 
vision to carry some beneficent measures. He, no doubt, sin- 
cerely believed in the claims of democracy to some kind of 
support, so far as he believed in any political institution at all. 
And he believed, too, that there might be a genuine alliance 
between a popular kind of aristocracy and popular ignorance, 
which might be worked, in some respects, to the advantage of 
both. But what he believed in most of all was the import- 
ance of securing the lead; his name will always be connected 
with the policy of so manipulating the passions, the emotions, 
and the imaginations of the people as to make them easily 
leadable,—rather than with the duty of teaching them what 
they ought to desire, what they ought to pursue, what they 
ought to disdain. He aimed rather at dazzling the people, at 
casting a spell over them, at taming them, at making them re- 
spond to his magic, than at elevating their minds or purifying 
their aims. We marvel at his career, but there is not a 
single passage in it upon which even his friends are able to 
look back with anything like a flush of more than in- 
tellectual pride. He wielded some strange talisman, but it was 
not a talisman by which the nation was raised to any clearer 
perception of its own temptations and its own duties. Bur- 
lesque, Pantomime, Melodrama, Comedy, Tragicomedy,—all 
these we had in succession in Lord Beaconsfield’s life, as well 
as a single and indomitable purpose, hidden from the many, 
which underran them all, But we had no great action, and 
the one Administration for which he was completely responsible 
was but a too tragic farce. He played the game of politics so 
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as to make the English people more proud of their own worst 
failings than they were before ; and we cannot recall his career 
without the sad conviction that this great man,—for a great 
man he certainly was,—was permitted to stir the passions and 
pewilder the imaginations of the British people, nay, to raise 
up aschool of statesmen who hold that stirring the passions 
and bewildering the imaginations of the British people is the 

eat secret of statesmanship,—rather in order that we might 
jearn to distrust all such spells, and to distrust our own sus- 
ceptibility for such spells, than for the sake of anything in 
his brilliant career which we can afford to emulate. Of all 
successful statesmen, Lord Beaconsfield seems to us the one 
who best illustrates the power of indomitable will and genius 
to achieve success ; and also the utter worthlessness of success 
when achieved, where it adds nothing,—as his success has added 
nothing,—to the solidity, and strength, and worth of the 
national character, even if it has not tended partially to 


undermine it. 








CHARLES DARWIN. 


Y the death of Charles Darwin, which occurred on Wed- 
nesday, England has lost the most original, as well as 

far the most celebrated, of modern men of science,—the one 
man whom European Science would, with one voice, pro- 
bably agree to consider as the most eminent scientific writer 
and thinker of the present century. No man of our century 
has changed so vitally the scientific beliefs of our day, and not 
the scientitic beliefs only, but, whether rightly or wrongly,—we 
should ourselves say more wrongly than rightly,—those deeper 
beliefs which must always be more or less affected by 
the scientific hypotheses most closely connected with them. 
No scientific man of our century has covered so large a field of 
research, has surveyed it with so fair, so wide, so patient, 
as well as so acute an insight, has paid so careful an atten- 
tion to all the objections to which his own theories are 
exposed, and exhibited so rare a candour in withdrawing 
anything in his conclusions which, on a subsequent inves- 
tigation, he has discovered to be ill-founded. So far as 
the field of physical hypotheses to which he has chiefly limited 
himself is concerned, every one who knows Mr. Darwin’s works 
will admit that he has not only been a most brilliant, original, 
and successful student of the secrets of Nature, but a most 
humble, cautious, and wise theoriser, one who knew as well 
when the materials of his speculations and generalisations were 
exhausted, as when they justified him in drawing an inference; 
one who was as prompt to deprecate the extension of his own 
inferences to the unexplored country lying beyond the limits of 
his observation, as he was to see the weakness of the objections 
by which his carefully-grounded generalisations were often met. 
Mr. Darwin was not only the most brilliant, but the most 
moderate and judicious of all the great naturalists of his day. 
Of none other could it be so truly said that a pure love of 
truth,—truth as man can alone grasp it, with all its morti- 
fying limits and abrupt chasms,—truth even when it is not 
neatly rounded off,—truth irregular and clumsy, and with those 
great hiatuses which, sprinkled, as they are, over the map of it, 
are almost exasperating to the imaginative man,—completely 
ruled his mind. The minute care with which he collected facts, 
whether they suited his own hypothesis or not, the anxious 
patience with which he classified them, the large sagacity with 
which he often reconciled what looked like the most irreconcil- 
able suggestions, were none of thei, perhaps, so remarkable as the 
striking genius which Mr. Darwin betrayed in divining the direc- 
tion in which he ought to look for the telling facts of the case ; but 
though not so remarkable in an intellectual point of view, the 
strictness, and faithfulness, and perfect equanimity with which 
he welcomed what was unfavourable to his prepossessions as 
well as what was favourable, were the noblest charac- 
teristics of his scientific mind. A man even of Mr. 
Darwin’s genius whose eye had been less keen to see 
what did not suit him than what did, could never have 
done the half of what he did for science, or set so high an 
example of the fidelity and humility of human thought. It 
Is characteristic enough of him that his latest book,—the 
book on Earth-worms,—probably never struck him even as in 
any way suggesting an anti-climax, after the great subjects 
which had previously occupied him,—the Origin of Species, 
and the Descent of Man. From the influence of rhetorical 
or artistic effect in speculative attempts to force the secrets of 
Nature, his mind was quite free. It would never have occurred 


to him that any one real extension of our knowledge of Nature 
was in any sense inferior to any other. Whatever really added 
to that knowledge, he prized in proportion to the addition 
made; and hence he may be said to have felt a sort 
of impartial sympathy with all the agencies of Nature, 
from the very lowest to the very highest, so far as 
his own methods of physical observation were equally ap- 
plicable to them. We do not think that when he ventured 
into the region of psychology,—as he did in the book on the 
“Descent of Man,’—his usual methods of observation were 
equally applicable; and there, in our opinion, he went astray. 
But up to that point, the impartiality of his glance was fully as 
remarkable as its marvellous acumen and the unwearied dili- 
gence with which he accumulated the facts necessary to test his 
hypotheses. 

Every one knows that My. Darwin's great discovery was the 
vast organic effect which is produced on every organisation in 
existence, by the constant pressure upon it of the conditions 
which tend to render its perpetuation and multiplication diffi- 
cult,—whether these arise from the competition of organisms 
of the same kind for the elements needful to its food and 
growth, or from the aggression of organisms of a different kind 
which feed upon it, or merely from the parsimony of Nature 
in lending it sustenance. All these hostile conditions tend to 
lessen or extinguish a species, and thereby tend to give a very 
marked advantage to any variety of the species by which it is 
favourably distinguished from the average specimens. If a 
variety of a particular plant, for instance, possesses some 
slight advantage over the main species in appropriating 
those elements in the soil which feed it best, it will flourish at 
the expense of its competitors, and will multiply more rapidly, 
while they either multiply more slowly, or even dwindle away. 
Or again, such a variety may be less attractive to the creatures 
which feed upon it than the ordinary type—and if so, it will gain 
a similar advantage over the ordinary species in any country in 
which the creatures which feed upon it are numerous and 
voracious; or again, a variety of such a plant may spring up 
which flourishes on less food, or less heat, or under less 
favourable circumstances of shelter, than the ordinary type 
—and if so, in this comparative unexactingness of its nature, 
it will gain an advantage over the ordinary kind which 
is of more luxurious nature and can only flourish under 
more complex and favourable conditions. This was Mr. 
Darwin’s great principle. But his wonderful genius lay in his 
singular power to apply that principle to the discussion of the 
various modes in which variations of this kind affect the con- 
stitution of plants and animals, and mould them in the direc- 
tion of least resistance to the various hostile conditions brought 
to bear upon them. Consider only the singular wealth and 
acuteness of that reading and observation of which a paragraph 
like the following is, in precisely the same and no other sense, a 
specimen, as that in which a pebble trom the beach is a speci- 
men of the beach from which it was picked up :— 


“ Many of our orchidaceous plants absolutely require the visits of 
moths to remove their pollen-masses and thus to fertilise them. I 
have, also, reason to believe that humble-bees are indispensable to 
the fertilisation of the heartsease (Viola tricolor), for other bees do 
not visit this flower. From experiments which | have lately tried, I 
have found that the visits of bees are necessary for the fertilisation 
of some kinds of clover; but humble-bees alone visit the red clover 
(Trifolium pratense), as other bees cannot reach the nectar. Hence 
I have very little doubt, that if the whole genus of hamble-bees be- 
came extinct or very rare in England, the heartsease and red clover 
would become very rare, or wholly disappear. ‘The number of 
humble-bees in any district depends in a great degree on the number 
of field-mice, which destroy their combs and nests; and Mr, H. New- 
man, who has long attended to the habits of humble-bees, believes 
that ‘more than two-thirds of them are thus destroyed all over 
England.” Now, the number of mice is largely dependent, as every 
one knows, on the number of cats; and Mr. Newman says, ‘ Near 
villages and small towns I have found the nests of humble-bees more 
numerous than elsewhere, which I attribute to the number of cats 
that destroy the mice.’ Hence it is quite credible that the presence 
of a feline animal in large numbers iv a district might determine, 
through the intervention tirst of mice and then of bees, the frequency 
of certain flowers in that district !” 

But the power of Darwin lay in the singular width of grasp, which 
enabled him to include in one survey all the evidence which could 
be gleaned in all the different departments of natural science, so 
as to demonstrate the steady effect of the pressure which Nature 
or Man brings to bear uponevery species of plants and animals, in 
steadily altering organic forms so as to graduate the differences 
between one species and another, till he accumulated the proof, 
not, indeed, that all existing species have sprung from either 





one or only a very few different types, but, at all events, that 
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this is one of the most important, if not the most important, 
gause which has generated ultimate variety out of original 
resemblance; and that it is quite impossible, at present, to 
assign the limits to the amount of variation which this true 
cause may be found adequate to explain. 

The ingenuity of imagination and wealth of resource with 
which Mr. Darwin illustrated this principle, in his various great 
books, are quite beyond our power adequately to illustrate. 
Most of his books are, indeed, almost as striking to the untaught, 
general reader, as they are to the trained Liologist himself. Mr. 
Darwin’s style is so clear, and his natural history is so vivid, 
that any man can follow the links of his more remarkable 
chains of reasoning. Indeed, the second volume of his 
“Descent of Man” is far more interesting than most good 
novels. We read of that accomplished German bullfinch 
which attracted so much delighted attention from twenty 
linnets and canaries; of the zebra who would have nothing 
to say to the ass till it was painted so as to resemble a zebra; 
of the silver pheasant which, directly his fine plumage was 
spoiled, had to yield the upper hand to a more dandified 
rival; of the carefully-decorated gardens of the Bower Birds ; 
and of the gradual formation of the ball-and-socket plumage 
on the peacock’s tail, with all the combined delight which is 
given by receiving at the same time fresh knowledge of the 
ways of animals, and fresh knowledge of the laws of physical 
development. 

What Mr. Darwin does not seem to us to have treated 
with anything like the subtlety and depth with which he 
investigated the laws of organic change, is the psychology 
of human nature, though even here he had sagacity 
enough to put his finger on the right spot, though he failed to 
enter into the moral phenomena which he rightly held to con- 
tain the essence of the problem. He was so anxious to show 
that the moral life of man is but an evolution from the moral 
life of the lower animals, that he tried to explain that evolution 
in a false sense, as if the higher phase involves nothing that 
is not to be found in the lower phase. Thus he accumulated 
for us stories of courageous sympathetic actions on the part of 
the higher brutes, like that of the great baboon which ven- 
tured boldly among the dogs to rescue a little baboon whose life 
was endangered; and then tried to show that we could get an 
“ought ” and “a conscience ” out of mere victorious sympathy. 
“The imperious word ovght,” he wrote, “seems merely to imply 
the consciousness of the existence of a persistent instinct, either 
innate or partly acquired.” But that is a mere leap in the 
dark. There can be no more persistent instinct than self-love, 
yet the imperious word “ought” is hardly ever suggested by 
the persistency of self-love, even when it comes into collision 
with much less persistent instincts,—say, for example, com- 
passion. Mr. Darwin was quite right, when he put his finger 
on the collision of rival motives as the birth of ethical senti- 
ment; but he was quite wrong in assigning the imperiousness 
of the word “ought” to the supposed greater persistency of the 
motive which gives birth to obligation. It is very often indeed 
much the least persistent motive which wields the talisman of 
ethical obligation. 

But though we cannot see in Mr. Darwin a thinker nearly so 
great in the region of psychology as we do in the region of 
natural history, and though we regret the apparent deficiency 
in his mind on the side of the supernatural, we fully recognise 
the theistic character of his general view of the Universe. That 
Mr. Darwin had no place in his theory of the universe for a 
special Providence, or for individual relations between man 
and God, we are aware; but that he regarded the creative force 
as originally material, and not intellectual, we wholly deny. It 
seems to us plainly written in all his great works that, for him, 
the origin of Nature is in mind, and not the origin of mind in 
Nature. Thus far, at least, the great man we have lost had no 
sympathy with those amongst his own followers who would 
have it that the logic of Darwinism leads us far beyond Darwin, 
into a creative force that is as blind and ignorant itself, as it is 
fertile in mental surprises and wonderful geometrical or algebraic 
achievements. If Plato held that God is the great Geometer, 
Darwin certainly held that God is the great fountain of plastic 
art and biological method. 





THE LATEST FRAUD. 
W* trust the swindlers now under examination in Man- 
chester and Birmingham are not “constant readers ” of 
the Spectator. It looks as if they were. Certainly, they have taken 
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considerable pains to verify a pet theory of ours. We have 
repeatedly described, once with much detail, a secret wk 
ness, which we believe to be excessively common, indeed 
all but universal among English families of the poorer middle. 
class,—the belief that “if right were done,” and “ everybod 
had his own,” they would be entitled to “ property,” which pe 
be much or little, according to the temperament of the elie 
Sometimes the estate of a far-away ancestor has been ot 
“when it could not be sold,” or an unpaid debt has been accu: 
mulating with interest, or a will has been suppressed, or a mar- 
riage has been invented, or there is a dormant claim against the 
Crown, or a relative, “ever so rich, my dear, and very friendly to 
me,”’ has mysteriously disappeared; but “the family” has always 
some hidden “claim” to a fund which, if it could only be realised, 
would raise everybody within a certain circle of kinsmen to 
comparative affluence. Most strangers, if by any chance sud. 
denly admitted to confidences of this kind, set down their inter. 
locutors either as fools or as romancers, intent by a kindof gossipy 
lying on raising their ownimportance, but the strangersareusually 
in error. ‘I'he belief in the immense majority of cases is perfectly 
genuine, and affects the believer’s actions quite as much ag any 
of our readers’ convictions as to their own inner capacities or good 
qualities affect theirs. The trustfulness is so genuine, that evid- 
ence is wasted on it; and old country lawyers will tell you that you 
cannot, if youare a man hoping for practice, do a more impru- 
dent thing than to treat it as the offspring either of vanity or 
of mere illusion. The would-be suitor is not in the least dis. 
abused, and, together with all his intimates, sets the cautious 
adviser down as either wanting in sharpness, or as in some 
unknown way acting in the interest of his enemies. The only 
course is to admit that there “ might be something in it,” but 
that the immediate expenses of the suit, or search, or claim 
would be very onerous indeed, “more than I should like to 
estimate offhand;” whereupon the claimant—who all this 
while is an acute, and probably rather mean man—retires, 
comforted, but alarmed, to wait till circumstances are more 
favourable, or he has some spare money to waste. We 
ourselves believe this delusion to be nearly universal, and 
at all events, it is general enough to have maintained two or 
three American lawyers of a low type—these men trade on the 
incurable American idea of indestructible entail still existing 
in England, an idea perpetually refortified by the suits for 
peerages—-to have supported that very curious person, Joseph 
Adye, who was not, we imagine, a mere rogue, and to secure 
incomes of some kind to the two or three persons who devote 
themselves, honestly or otherwise, to searching out the claims 
of “ next-of-kin.” 

Some man in Birmingham, not yet discovered, but possibly, 
on the evidence, an unscrupulous, broken lawyer, appears 
to have been convinced, like ourselves, of the general 
existence of these secret hopes, and set himself to exploiter 
that new mine for his own illicit advantage. His central 
idea was, that if he professed to recover lapsed or for- 
gotten property, claimants would come to him in shoals; and 
that he had only to admit that the claims were trustworthy, 
and that in the course of years of inquiry into forgotten 
property he had heard of them—a really delicious stroke of 
genius—and his clients would give him their full confidence. 
They would feel that he only confirmed their own, long-cherished 
convictions, and was merely making “eminent probabilities” 
a little more solid. He would then ask a moderate fee 
for his inquiries, and a very large one for that obviously 
necessary instrument, a power of attorney, and subsequently 
proceed according to circumstances and the credulity of the ap- 
plicants. The lawyer was entirely right in his data. He set up 
offices in Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield, and other places, 
aud issued some advertisements, and applicants came in in 
shoals, each with his lengthy story, each with his fund of 
credulity, and each with his contribution in gold. Now that 
the fraud is exposed, many, perhaps most, of the victims shrink 
back from public ridicule, a great many of them stating their 
complaints in anonymous letters; but it is known that the 
ramifications of the fraud cover counties, that hundreds 
were deceived—400 in Birmingham alone—that the swindler’s 
receipts amounted to thousands, and that 200 persons at 
least in Birmingham are willing to give evidence against him. 
They were all charged for the inquiry, for the power of 
attorney, and for other legal documents, especially one 
intended to act as convincing evidence on their own minds. 
This was an agreement to pay over 10 per cent. of the money 
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recovered to the “ Agent,” which, of course, raised, and was in- 
tended to raise, the presumption that he was himself convinced 
of the soundness of the claim. Otherwise, why, although 
he charged for the draft, should he ever have drawn up a 
claim upon non-existent property? One old lady sold her 
farniture and her clothes to pay the expenses necessary to 
place her in possession of £10,000, and actually called 
at the Agency Office, on a fixed day, in full expectation 
of receiving the money. Another—a perfectly typical case— 
was quite convinced that she was “entitled” to property un- 
known belonging to one “John Turner, transported fifty years 

02’ She accordingly called, and was told that the advertisers 
quite recollected the case, that there was money, and they could 
get it, and she paid her £1 2s. 6d. without a murmur. In a 
third case, a whole family seem to have claimed £10,000, paid 
for powers of attorney for all of them, and still believe 
not only that they are entitled to the money—that they 
all do—but that the advertisers told them more about 
their claim than they knew before,—the explanation being, 
we suppose, that two or three members of the family told 
their stories separately, and were all, except the first, astonished 
by the Agent’s knowledge. In another case, not only did a 
family pay heavily to secure possession of a mine, but their 
landlord, upon the report of that mine, postponed his demand 
for rent, while the employer of a working tailor, hearing he was 
entitled to a great property, advanced him £100 to pursue his 
claim. Except in one case, the advertisers never did, or tried 
to do, anything for the money, though they occasionally, when 
avictim paid freely, produced bogus letters on the Furnieux 
plan, and sometimes showed a little ingenuity in inventing 
detailed lies. One old lady, for example, was quite certain her 
husband’s aunt, who was landlady of the “ Mother Redcap,” in 
Camden Town, must have left her something. Certainly, she 
had, was the reply; why, the Midland Railway Company gave 
£20,000 for part of it, and built on it the St. Pancras Railway 
Station. In this instance there was, apparently, some claim of 
which the advertisers knew, for the lady received £68 at Somer- 
set House; but she had borrowed and expended £200 to 
obtain it. The frauds were not, however, confined to old 
ladies, shrewd business men being also victimised; and it 
was one of these who blew up the Agency. He did not under- 
stand, he said, the constant demand for fees, and consulted 
an honest lawyer, who, rather irregularly, we imagine, seized 
the papers in the Birmingham office, and exposed the whole 
design. Then all the victims who were not ashamed of them- 
selves poured down in a body. They had entirely believed the 
advertisers, often in the teeth of evidence, so long as they seemed 
respectable ; but the moment the police were in the house, con- 
viction burst upon their minds. Not that they were disabused 
of their impression as to the justice of their claims. If they 
would tell the truth, they would say, with the family which 
claims £10,000, that they were more convinced of their own 
claims than ever, but they were aroused to the fact that their 
friendly advisers would never get the money for them, and 
were enraged at the pretence under which the fees had been 
exacted. 

It is not very difficult to account for the success of a swindle 
like this, though it so greatly amazes the public. No one would 
be surprised if a respectable, but rather ignorant, man or woman 
went to a lawyer to ask whether a certain claim could not be 
maintained, and that was what these poor people all thought 
they were doing. The truth of the claim, however illusory, 
was a fixed fact in their own minds; and when the illu- 
sion was confirmed, as they thought, by legal specialists, 
they had no further doubt, but imagined themselves thence- 
forward to be transacting ordinary, though highly pro- 
fitable, business. Even the constant demand for fees did 
not alarm them. ‘They expected lawyers to charge fees, 
and were quite comforted by the “documents” handed to 
them, and so far from being made suspicious by the demand 
for a per-centage, thought that it proved good-faith. It 
was a charge on the “no cure no pay” principle, and that, 
1 the eyes of all Englishmen of that class, is the only fair 
Principle, which lawyers and doctors ought to adopt, but never 
will. They were not, in their own eyes, pursuing a phan- 
tom, but asserting rights which they had always affirmed 
to exist, and which it was a great solace to their minds, and 
a source of innocent self-glorification, to find acknowledged. 
Tommy Trounsem has always said that he was a remainder- 
man, and when a lawyer, or a man “as good as a lawyer,” con- 





firms his assertion, he cannot, merely on account of that con- 
firmation, look upon that lawyer asa rogue. The true specialty 
of the swindle is not the credulity of the victims, but the clever- 
ness of the swindler, who built a profitable fraud upon a weak- 
ness common only to English middle-class nature, and usually 
kept strictly secret. The cause of the weakness itself, as 
we explained before, is, no doubt, in part a reminiscence 
of the old laws of inheritance, which so powerfully affected the 
imagination of the people that the new laws do not remove the 
old impression; but chiefly the depth of a sort of romance 
lurking in English nature, which fastens very often indeed 
upon the possibility of unearned wealth. The day-dreams of a 
considerable per-centage of Englishmen are dreams of wealth, 
aud the imagination always seeks for such dreams some 
concrete basis, which is now and then success in life, very often 
a discovery, and most often of all, the revival of some half-for- 
gotten and illusory “claim.” Swindling a whole community on 
the strength of its day-dreams, is distinctly an advance in the 
art of theft. 





THE TECHNICALITIES OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
5 ios LIGHTING is so interesting, and still so’ little 

-4 understood, that we publish the following account of the 
various systems, though it is more fitted for the columns of a 
technical newspaper than our own :— 

Electricity, as now applied to the illumination of our 
streets and houses, is well exhibited at the Crystal Palace, 
where everything which is new, and so far as it goes, per- 
fect, is to be seen in practical use. Lighting by electricity is 
divided into two distinct operations,—l1st, the induction of the 
electric current; 2nd, its distribution to the lamps, in which its 
presence is made manifest in the form of light, and to a certain, 
though limited, extent as heat. More recently, this second 
branch has been divided into lamps of two kinds,—1st, those 
in which carbon is consumed in the Voltaic arc; 2nd, those 
in which there is no consumption of carbon, and which, 
consequently, must be spoken of as being rendered in- 
candescent, not as burning. The dynamo-electrical machines, 
whereby the currents of electricity are induced, are to be 
seen of varied design, size, and efficiency. Of these, 
the most conspicuous are those of Gramme, Siemens, Brush, 
and Edison. But however much machines of this type may 
differ, not in general appearance only, but in the details of 
structure whereby the desired object is effected, they are all 
applications of the same principle,—namely, that when a coil of 
copper wire, or other conducting material in which the con- 
volutions are insulated from each other, and the ends of which 
are joined, is caused to move towards the pole of a magnet, an 
electric current is induced in a certain direction round the con- 
volutions of the coil, and in the reverse direction on the with- 
drawal of the coil from the magnetic pole. In some machines, 
the currents so induced are passed at once through the circuit 
of the lamps,—i.e., first in one direction, and then in the other; 
these are termed “ alternating-current machines,” the number 
of the alternations being something like 500 times a second. 

The more usual practice, however, is to collect the currents 
by means of a commutator, and to send them forth in one 
direction only; these are styled “ continuous-current machines.” 
Machines may further be divided into two classes,-—those of 
high and low tension. High-tension mschines are usually con- 
structed to induce a comparatively small quantity of electricity 
—enough for one are lamp—under what may be termed a 
high tension or pressure, that is, they are capable of forcing the 
electricity through a great resistance, as, for example, the 
Brush Company’s “ forty lighter,” which induces no greater 
quantity of electricity than a “two-lighter,” though it is 
capable, as its American name implies, of driving its cur- 
rents through forty arc lamps placed in a row, one after 
the other; and it requires a proportionately greater engine- 
power to turn it. This effect of high tension is produced 
by causing coils of wire containing a large number of con- 
volutions to revolve before the poles of electro-magnets. 
Low-tension machines, though there is no strict line drawn 
between the two, induce a larger quantity of electricity, but are 
only capable of forcing it through a small resistance, as, for 
instance, a single lamp, though their quantity enables them to 
feed many lamps simultaneously, each lamp affording a distinct 
route for its own modicum of current, instead of taking it from 
and passing it to its neighbours, as in the previous example. 
These machines are constructed of wire, having a large sectional 
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area, with a lesser length than that employed in high-tension 
machines. Mr, Edison’s machine is a type of this class. High- 
tension currents are those from which unpleasant shocks may be 
experienced, if the conducting-wires are incautiously handled ; 
whilst those of low tension are absolutely safe in this respect. 
The question will naturally be asked,—Why, then, are high- 
tension currents used? The answer is, that arc lamps are more 
economical, candle-power for candle-power, than incandescent 
lamps; and that although the subdivision of the electric cur- 
rent has been thoroughly solved in the use of incandescent 
lamps, no means has yet been brought forward whereby are 
lamps can be manipulated in a similar manner. To take our 
previous example, twenty small low-tension machines would be 
required to burn the forty arc lamps now worked off one 
large high-tension machine; in addition to which, the length 
of conducting-cable would require to be increased almost 
in the proportion of twenty to one. The solution of this 
difficulty is still engaging the attention of electricians. 
All arc lamps have one point in common, namely, that 
the light is produced by the passage of electricity from one 
carbon rod to another, the distance between which, or length 
of arc, is usually maintained at from one-sixteenth to one-eighth 
of aninch. In one species, the candle-lamp, best known in the 
form introduced by M. Jablochkoff, the distance between the 
carbon rods is maintained constant by placing them parallel to 
each other, and allowing the arc to play between them; but as 
the positive carbon (or that from which the current leaps) burns 
away more rapidly than the negative, these lamps require an 
alternating current, in order that the carbons may be consumed 
at an uniform rate. In most other forms of lamp, one carbon, 
usually the negative, is fixed in position, and the other one 
fed towards it automatically, in such a manner as to main- 
tain an approximately constant length of are. This feeding or 
regulating action is accomplished with more or less success in 
a variety of ways, in some cases the operation being effected 
by gravity, in some by small, electric motors ; whilst in others 
the attraction of magnets or a train of clockwork is used. In 
no case has the electric current sufficient tension to leap across 
from carbon to carbon in the first instance; thus, if a lamp be 
examined when not in use the carbons will be seen to touch each 
other, and it is only after the current has been established that 
the carbon points are separated to the required distance, draw- 
ing, as it were, the arc out between them. The points to be 
considered in the design of an arc lamp are :—1. That the car- 
bons shall fall together when no current is passing. 2. That 
they be separated to the required distance automatically the 
instant the current is established. 3. That this distance be 
maintained constant so long as the lamp is in action. 
4. That an automatic arrangement be provided where- 
by, in the event of accident happening to the lamp, the 
current may pass on to the next, for should the cir- 
_cuit be interrupted in any one place, all the lamps on that cir- 
cuit are extinguished. The incandescent lamps exhibited are 
those of Edison, Swan, Maxim, and Lane Fox. The principle 
_ and structure of these lamps are in each case, roughly speaking, 
the same, viz.,a thin filament of carbon hermetically sealed into 
a glass globe, from which the air is afterwards exhausted. 
Whilst being used, these filaments offer resistance to the pas- 
sage of the electric current, owing to which heat is generated 
and the carbon rendered incandescent. These filaments, unlike 
the carbon rods of the arc lamp, are not consumed, as they have 
no oxygen wherewith to combine ; they are prepared in various 
ways, those of Swan and Maxim being carbonised from a veget- 
able parchment, the former made of cotton, the latter of cardboard; 
whilst those of Edison and Lane Fox are carbonised directly from 
a natural fibre, Edison using bamboo and Lane Fox a rooty fibre, 
known as French wisk, and largely used in the manufacture of 
brushes. The character of the light emitted from these lamps 
is that of a white hot coal, and is entirely free from the unpleas- 
ant, blue glare of the electric arc, as well as from the painful 
fluctuations due to defective feeding apparatus and want of 
homogeneity in the carbons burnt. The relative efficiency of arc 
and incandescent lamps per unit of current passed through 
them is about ten to one in favour of the electric arc. On the 
other hand, the advantages of a pleasant and steady light, 
comparatively under control, and free from danger, must be 
awarded to the smaller lights. If they are not at pre- 


sent as durable as they might be, this is, in great measure, 
compensated for by the continual cleaning and renewal of car- 
bons required by their more powerful rivals. 


Great as the 








success attained has been in the transformation of mechanical 
power into electrical energy, and thence into heat and light. 
still more wonderful is the storage of such power by electrical 
means to which this success has in great measure led. To M. 
Planté is due the credit of having been the first to accomplish 
the task in a form of practical utility, to M. Camille Faure of 
having brought it to the notice of the engineer and within the 
bounds of a commercial undertaking, and others are fast follow. 
ing in the same direction. Storage of electricity it certainly is 
not; if it can be called storage of anything other than potential 
energy, it is that of chemical action, which, through its rever. 
sibility, is capable of refunding a large per-centage of the power 
whereby it was effected. It is impossible to foresee the limits 
to which this principle may not ultimately be applied. We 
already know that by its aid the power of wind, of falling 
water, of the tides, and of steam can be stored up for future 
use, and this irrespective of kind, and practically of distance ; 
thus the energy of a morning tide and an afternoon breeze may 
both be stored in the same reservoir, and either or both supple- 
mented by a steam or gas engine, if insufficient to effect the 
purpose desired, the whole power of the reservoir being drawn 
upon at a later hour for purposes of illumination; or the order 
of things may be reversed, and the power stored during the 
night utilised to drive machinery by day. And yet this won- 
derful reservoir of power consists of nothing more complex or 
mysterious than plates of lead immersed in acidulated water, 
through which combination an electric current has been caused 
to circulate for a sufficient period. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 
THE TRUE PRINCIPLE OF TENANT-RIGHT. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Under ordinary circumstances, I would not ask you to 
allow me in your columns to comment on your criticism of a 
paper written by me; but the point raised by my reply 
to the Duke of Argyll in the Contemporary Review is 
of such great importance to agriculture that I trust 
you will permit me to clear up a misapprehension in 
relation to it. Referring to my contention that as the 
tenant bears the whole loss of an unsuccessful experiment in 
agricultural improvement, he ought to receive the full gain of a 
successful experiment, you say :—‘ The pith of the. Duke’s 
argument is that a tenant cannot be entitled to the whole 
benefit of his improvements, because without certain inherent 
qualities in the soil—which belong to the landlord—those im- 
provements would not pay. Mr. Bear replies that the inherent 
qualities are the only things for which the tenant pays his rent, 
and therefore they belong to him. He thinks this is admitted, 
inasmuchas the tenant bears the whole loss of a mistaken attempt 
to improve the land. The landlord does not share that. We fancy 
the landlord would say he did. His farm is injured, and there- 
fore its selling value, a point Mr. Bear scarcely sufficiently con- 
siders.” I protest that I do consider this, and that I point out 
in my paper that under the law, as it is now, the tenant is liable 
to pay the whole of the damage caused by a mistaken attempt 
toimprove the land. He is responsible for the whole depreciation 
in the selling or letting value of a farm caused by his acts or 
defaults. Hence I contend that he should be entitled to the 
whole increase in the selling or letting value caused by his in- 
vestment of capital and skill. By ignoring this essential point 
in my argument, the liability of the tenant for.the whole depre- 
ciation in the value of his holding caused by him, you make 
my case appear to be a one-sided piece of special pleading. 

The inherent bad qualities of a poor soil, for instance, its ten- 
dency to produce couch or black grass, or to “ run together ” like 
pitch when improperly tilled, are factors in the depreciation for 
which the tenant is liable. Judgment is from results, in such a 
case, Then why should not judgment be from results, when the 
tenant has utilised the inherent good qualities of a rich soil? 
If he pays for the total depreciation in one case, why should 
he not be paid for the total appreciation in the other case? I 
do not say, as you make me say, that the inherent qualities of 
the soil belong to the tenant. I say that their use belongs to 
him during his tenancy, as he pays rent for them in proportion 
as they are good, bad, or indifferent, and that he should pay for 
the bad results of his misuse of them, or be paid for the good 
results of his beneficial use of them. 

Suppose that a marble merchant lets £100 worth of marble 
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to a man who wishes to use it for a skating rink, or any other 
purpose, at a rent of £10, and on the understanding that the 
hirer will pay for any depreciation in its value when he returns 
it, or be paid for any improvement he may make init. If the 
hirer returns the marble in a worn and scratched condition, he 
qill, of course, pay the whole amount of depreciation. Butif he 
has converted the marble into ornamental mantelpieces, worth 
£500, ought the marble merchant to refuse to pay him the £400 
increas? in value, on the ground that the inherent qualities of 
the marble, without which the ornamental mantelpieces could 
not have been made, belong to him? Surely not. The hirer 
pays rent for the inherent qualities of the marble, he is liable 
for the whole damage or any depreciation his use of it may 
have caused, and he is entitled to the whole increase in value 
due to his sculpture. If the marble merchant gets his £100 
worth of marble back, he has nothing to complain of. He has 
had rent for its use. If he gets less than the original value 
back, he is entitled to the difference. If he gets more, he 
ought to pay the difference. I am here assuming an 
equitable contract, which seldom exists in the letting of land. 
It is not of national importance to enforce the principle of such 
a contract in the case of marble, but it is of national import- 
ance to enforce it in the case of land.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wituiam KE. Bear. 
Clement's House, Clement's Inn Passage, W.C., April 21st. 





THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “ SpectaToR.”’] 
Sim,—The letter of your correspondent in last week’s Spectator 
is more ingenious than convincing. It is surely useless to say 
that the protest made in the Nineteenth Century, and now 
lying for signature at Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co.’s, is unworthy 
of the traditional valour and of the inbred self-respect of the 
English people. That valour and that self-respect had a solid 
foundation. We were brave, because we were strong; we had 
self-respect, which sometimes grew to arrogance, because we 
were respected and feared. “J. G. F.” says that, in spite of 
steam and ironclads, the position of England relatively to other 
nations has not altered. Is this true? At the beginning of 
the century, the English Navy was ready to fight, 
single-handed, the Navies of the Continent. In 1882 it 
has been a grave matter of discussion whether our Navy 
is superior—some authorities doubt whether it is equal 
—to that of France alone. But grant that we are relatively 
as strong now as in the days of Nelson, what then? Are 
Englishmen quietly to promote or sanction what your corre- 
spondent allows to be “one additional means of invasion, and 
that a peculiarly risky one,” because it is “reasonable to ex- 
pect” that with it will be devised “ powers of defence corre- 
sponding to powers of aggression ?”’ This argument is more 
likely to confirm the opponents of the Channel Tunnel in their 
opposition than to convince the gainsayers. Indeed, it happens 
that the arguments used by the strongest advocates of the 
*#cheme—Sir Edward Watkin, Lord Sherborne, and Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, for example —have hitherto done the most to prove the 
weakness of their cause. 

I doubt no more than “J. G. F.” that our successors in the 
twentieth century will be able to “ hold their own,” but I greatly 
‘doubt the wisdom of adding to the risks and the panics from 
which, while the Continent is armed to the teeth, this country 
can scarcely hope to escape. The promoters of the Company 
laugh at the suggestion of danger, and talk about the Tunnel 
promoting the comity of nations; but this can hardly be the 
case, if the Tunnel makes us more suspicious of our neighbours. 
That this will be the result is allowed, or why is it universally 
admitted that additional fortifications will be needed at 
Dover? Every day, indeed, strengthens the arguments of 
these who object to this commercial project. In the 
Militév-Wochenblatt, of Berlin, published last week, a writer 
who has passed a long time in the Navy not only en- 
tirely agrees with the opinion of Sir Garnet Wolseley, but 
‘observes that the existence of the Tunnel would intzoduce 
another perplexing factor into the problem of the defence of the 
Island, and might, under circumstances, utterly paralyse the 
‘action of the English Navy. Englishmen probably will not 
agree with him, when he adds, “‘Lhe French, once in Dover, 
all would be over ;” nor will they agree in the assertions that no 
military man who has travelled in England will doubt the pos- 
sibility of a coup de main, and that the Tunnel might easily 
prove the downfall of England, as did the wooden horse of Troy, 


but they ought to see the worth of the argument, urged with 
striking force by the Spectator, that the commercial advantages 
of the Tunnel would be purchased at a ruinous price, “ first, in 
the shape of positive danger, and secondly, of recurrent panics 
about that danger.”—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. 


THE TORY PARTY AND MR. GLADSTONE. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I have read with interest the correspondence in your 
columns under the above heading. The letter of “ R. M. D.,” 
of April 8th, rightly accounts, in a great measure, for the rise 
of Mr. Gladstone, and the rout of the Tory party at the last 
general election. But one important factor is, I think, over- 
looked. During the latter years of Tory rule, the Jingo frenzy, 
and the “spirited foreign policy,” which springing some un- 
welcome surprise upon the nation continually, wearied out the 
patience and endurance of business men in the manufacturing 
counties of Lancashire and Yorkshire, who discovered, to their 
cost and mortification, that the Beaconsfield policy spelt ruin. 
That, I believe, in a great measure, accounted for the total rout 
of the Tory party at the last election, alike in boroughs and 
counties, in the manufacturing districts; many Tories either 
remaining neutral, or under cover of the Ballot casting their 
vote against a Government for whose follies and crimes they 
had paid heavily in money, disaster, and anxiety.—I am, Sir, 
«e., J. B. Roprysoy. 
The Inner Hey, near Marsden, Huddersfield, April 10th. 





DEAN PLUMPTRE’S EIRENICON. 
|To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ Spectator.’ } 
Srr,—The interest you have shown in Dean Plumptre’s proposed 
Eirenicon, and your severe, though friendly criticism, tempts 
me to plead, by your aid, that the Dean’s proposal may not be 
hastily pushed aside, as if no use could be made of it. Many 
will be found entirely to agree with you that the Eirenicon, as 
the Dean presents it, cannot be accepted. It would not gain 
the end at which the Dean aims, viz., to bring peace, by allow- 
ing to both sides what they may—or at least what they believe 
they may—justly claim. But may not Convocation welcome 
the Dean’s aim, and ask him to join in carrying it out effectually ? 

You say, truly, that there are two main “ principles ” which 
underlie the Ritualist view of this controversy,—‘ First, that 
the celebration of the Eucharist, as the highest act of Christian 
worship, should be dignified by the use of a special vestment ;” 
and “secondly, not less important, that this vestment should 
be that which has the prescriptive sanction of Christendom, 
East and West, from the earliest times, and which, moreover, 
is a visible symbol of continuity between the Church of England 
of to-day and that of pre-Reformation times.” These two 
principles obviously can not be maintained, except by, at least, 
perinitting the use of those “special” vestments which alone 
possess that “sanction” of which you speak. This is the view 
of one party, which has to be satisfied by any effectual Eirenicon. 
On the other hand, the anti-Ritualists have a “ principle,” 
which is (as I believe) that they will not wear any “ Popish 
garments,” nor symbolise any “ Popish doctrine.” Whether 
either garments or doctrine ave “ Popish,” is a question which 
need not now be discussed. ‘This principle evidently can not be 
adhered to, unless it is at least permissible to use some vest- 
ments other than those thought to be “ Popish.” 

Might not the “ principles,” as here stated, of both parties be 
sufficiently met, if the present Ornaments Rubric were to remain 
precisely as it stands, with some such words added as these ?— 
“ And at all times, when the Holy Communion is celebrated, it 
shall be lawful for the priest who executeth that office, and his 
assistants, to have upon them the aforesaid ornaments, namely, 
those appointed for use at times of Holy Communion in the 
First Prayer-book of King Edward VI., or a surplice only, with 
stole and hood at their discretion.” 

Such a rubric would afford reasonable satisfaction to the 
diverse principles of both parties. Each might act upon its own 
principle, and neither could accuse the other of disobeying the 
law. There are, no doubt, Irreconcilables, who will be satisfied 
with nothing short of having their own way, and having every 
one else forced to go with them, or punished for not doing so. 
To such, the offer of any Eirenicon is hopeless; but is it hope- 
less to ask from the great body of sober, reasonable, and right- 
minded men in Convocation, and in the Church of England at 
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kindly consideration for the convictions, the feelings—perhaps 
the prejudices—of others, as the above-suggested rubric would 
involve and demand ? 

If there is to be no concession, no liberty, no consideration 
for the feelings or convictions, except of one side, then any lasting 
Eirenicon for the Church of England is as hopeless as a lasting 
peace between Carthage and Rome.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Torquay, April 18th. F. NutcomBpe OxENHAM. 





THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” ] 


Sir,—As Mr. Herford not only misquotes the words of my 
former letter to you (making it appear that I wrote a sentence 
which is neither grammar nor sense), but also contradicts what 
I then stated, and still state, to be facts, [ must trouble you 
with a brief reply to his last letter. Mr. Herford must know 
perfectly well that no parish or district has as yet been assigned 
to St. Clement’s, Greenheys, and that there being no parishioners 
thereof, no complaint from a parishioner can possibly have 
reached the Bishop respecting any appropriation or letting of 
seats therein. The resolution set out in the second paragraph 
of Mr. Herford’s letter was passed and sent to the Bishop even 
before the consecration of the church, and is a mere expression 
of an abstract opinion. It was passed at a meeting of a self- 
constituted committee (formed at Mr. Herford’s instance), not 
even purporting to consist of residents in the district proposed 
to be assigned to the new church. 

St. Clement’s was consecrated on June 15th last. Shortly 
afterwards, certain other resolutions—which Mr. Herford, no 
doubt for good reasons, does not quote—were sent to the Bishop 
from the same committee, but purporting to have been passed 
at a meeting of “parishioners.” 'They were, in fact, passed at 
a meeting of persons some of whom were residents in the dis- 
trict proposed to be assigned to the church, but others of whom 
had no connection with the neighbourhood; but until a parish 
or district is assigned to St. Clement’s, there can be no aggrieved 
* parishioners ” entitled to complain to the Bishop either of the 
incumbent, or of the way in which the churchwardens perform 
the duty, placed upon them by the Manchester Parish Division 
Act, of arranging for the occupation of seats and pews. The 
* handsome endowment ” which the incumbent of St. Clement’s 
at present enjoys amounts to £37 per annum. 

I have no intention of being drawn by Mr. Herford into a 
discussion as to any of the matters upon which he invites my 
opinion, nor shall I comment upon the scraps of French and 
Latin with which his letter is garnished, further than to say 
that there is nothing “éqguivoque” (why Mr. Herford cannot 
say ‘ equivocal,” I don’t know) in any of the expressions of 
my former letter. That letter is a simple statement of facts, 
written in as clear and unequivocal language as I know how 
to use. I have nothing to add to that statement, nothing to 
withdraw, and nothing to explain.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ricuarp C, Curistie. 


POETRY. 
—— 
IDYLLS OF THE “ ILIAD.”—VI. LYCAON. 


Down from the crags of highest Pergamus, 

In broken lines of tillage, eastward sloped 

King Priam’s orchard ; where through frequent rocks 
The wild fig forced a crannied way, to lend 

The trailing vines its strength, and pomegranates, 
Citrons, and all the wealth of Phrygia’s soil, 
Basked, undisturbed, for never foeman’s eye 

Had marked the sheltered prize, nor foeman’s foot 
Dared the steep cliff. Only a postern gate, 
Screened by huge boulders, through the topmost wall 
Gave secret passage. Hither, when the dews 

Of falling night were thick, all careless tripped 
i]]l-starred Lycaon, whom Laothoe bore 

To Priam, twin with ill-starred Polydore, 

And twin their doom. This one, with careless knife, 
Was shaping to his use a sapling shaft, 

His chariot’s future rim, when on his ear 

Sudden, and sudden on his shoulder, smote 

Phe dreadful voice and hand of Peleus’ son. 
Inhappy boy! where now thy childish dreams 

)f playmates, and the chariot-race, and crown, 





LS 
And battle’s easy triumphs ¥ Lemnian rocks 


For Troy’s rich champaign, for a mother’s arms 
The carking chain, for freedom of the field 

The master’s menaced lash, and squalid cell, 
These were the boons thy captor’s ruth bestowed - 
Not yet all ruthless, for the war was young, ; 
And young the prisoner boy, nor outraged pride, 
Nor grief for dead Patroclus, and the hate 

Of Priam’s seed, had chilled Achilles’ heart 

To utter stone. So, for six weary years, 

Lycaon pined in Lemnos; then kind fate— 

Kind fate, or cruel fate—from Imbros brought 
Eétion. He, for lost Laothoe’s love, 

And memory of his kinsmen, sire and sons, 

Slain in one day ’neath Placian Thebe’s walls 

By fell Achilles, stinted not his gold 

To loose the captive’s chain, and brought him safe 
To friendly Phrygia’s shores, where life, and love, 
And home, and freedom were his own again. 

Ah! happy wretch, how swift the hours went by, 
From dawn to dark one passion of delight, 

From dark to dawn one paradise of peace ! 

Eleven swift days, eleven swift nights, no more ; 
For on the twelfth, an eager word was sent 
Through all the city to go forth, and aid 

The rout of vanquished Greece. Lycaon heard, 
And straight his boyish soul was fain to face 

The untried battle. So with Polydore, 

Till noon was blazing in the middle heaven, 

He scoured the plain; then grim Achilles’ spear 
Drank the life-blood of Polydore; and grief, 

And fear, and heat, and weariness o’ercame 

His brother's spirit. Shield away and sword 

He flung, and headlong sought the caverned banks 
Of silver-eddying Xanthus, if the throng 

Might pass him by, till kindly evening’s shades 
Should screen him from the slayer. But stern fate- 
Was other purposed. Scarce the boy had stepped 
Ten paces from the stream, when lo! the form 
That haunted all his thought! Alike amazed, 
The one with fear, the one with gathering wrath, 
Captive and captor met. Achilles first : 

“ Ye Gods! is this cursed seed of Priam doomed 
To vex my soul for ever, that yon boy, 

Sold into far-off Lemnos, meets me here, 

To mock my misspent mercy ? Fool, to dream 
That aught of mercy lives, Patroclus dead !” 

To whom Lycaon: “ Not of Hector’s blood, 

Nor guilty of Patroclns, nor the war, 

Am I, unhappy ; but have broke thy bread, 

And hold my life from thee, a sacred gift, 

Which may not be revoked. Now, therefore, take- 
Large ransom, what thou wilt, but let me live! 
For sweet is life, yea, to a slave who lives 

His life in utter bondage, chained with chains, 

As I in Lemnos, sweeter far than death, 

The dismal dreadfulness of gibbering ghosts, 

And Hades’ horrid halls! O, let me live!” 

Then answer made Achilles, stern and slow :— 

“ Yea, is life sweet ? Think’st thou I know it not: 
I, who shall die before my day, nor see 

Old Peleus, nor my Phthian home again ; 

But Hades shall possess me, when my wrath 

Is wreaked on Hector, and on Hector’s kin. 

Die, therefore, stripling ; better men than thou 
Must bide their doom.” And with the word, he drave: 
Hilt-deep his sword; and Xanthus’ reddened waves 


Rolled on, with dead Lycaon, to the sea. 
O. OGie. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 
Tuere can be no manner of doubt that Mr. Froude has done 
his work admirably, nay, if anything were perfect, perfectly. 
The biographer is scarcely seen at all. he subject of the bio- 


* Thomas Carlyle: a History of the First Forty Years of his Life, ee. 
3y James Anthony Froude, M.A. 2 vols, With Portraits and Etchings. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co, 
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graphy is delineated with all the force of his own vivid self- 
portraiture, and not without the helpofall the cire a mstance which 
left its impress upon him, or on which he left his own impress. 
The one thing upon which we differ from Mr. Froude, and 
differ more and more, the more we study all these strange re- 
cords of a strange and even unique character, is his impression 
that Carlyle was really deeply possessed with a gospel or 
message that he was bound to deliver, that he was in this sense 
a veritable prophet, and one straitened in spirit till he had found 
a response in man. That one or two very important truths 
had gained a complete possession of his imagination is, of 
course, obvious. He saw with a vividness which hardly any of 
us, even with his help, realise, that almost all serious speech 
isa sort of venture, an attempt to embody something much 
deeper than itself, which at best it can only indicate, not ade- 
quately express. He saw with absolute insight the helpless- 
ness of mere institutions to cure evils which are deep-rooted in 
the characters of those who work the institutions. He felt, 
often with a humorous indignation, sometimes only with an in- 
dignant humour, the falsehood of the moral standards by 
which men measure each other; and he hated the conventional 
respectabilities at the bottom of middle-class morality, with a 
hatred almost too savage to be consistent with anything like a 
true perspective in his views of life. Further, he believed in the 
duty of doing thoroughly whatever you take in hand to do at 
all, as the first of human duties; and to this great article of his 
creed, he no doubt added, with profound confidence in the early 
part of his life, but with very much less distinctness, as it 
seems to us, towards its close, a faith in the providence 
of God, in the immortality of the human soul, and in 
the transcendental realities behind all the time-phenomena, 
as he called them, which are presented to us in history and 
in experience. But take all these beliefs together, and they 
form a very vague and ambiguous sort of gospel, almost all the 
elements of which, except, perhaps, the gospel of thoroughness 
in work, were embarrassed by all sorts of doubts, to which Carlyle 
found no answer; and yet of the embarrassment of these doubts 
he became more and more conscious as his life went on. For 
example, he never could get himself quite clear as to what he 
called his “creed of Natural Supernaturalism.” Late in his 
own life he declared, with a perfectly absurd dogmatism in- 
deed,—at least, Mr. Froude asserts that he dogmatically 
laid it down,—that “it is as certain as mathematics, 
that no such thing” as the special miraculous occurrences of 
sacred history ‘‘ ever has been, or can be.”” But when he came 
to work out what he meant by his own natural supernaturalism, 
he got quite out of his depth. “Is not every thought,” he 
wrote, in his Journal in 1830, “properly an inspiration ? 
Or how is one thing more inspired than another? Much in 
this.” If there were really much in this, then surely all 
Carlyle’s own teaching was wrong, for the Whigs and 
the fanatics, and the materialists and utilitarians, and all 
whom he denounced as the false teachers of the age, were, in 
that case, just as much speaking from inspiration, as he him- 
self when he uttered the oracles of his own practical tran- 
scendentalism. Indeed, his whole early teaching really rested on 
the principle of the immutable hostility of good and evil, but 
what with his ‘natural supernaturalism,” and his admiration 
for Goethe’s calm indifference to the moral struggles of his 
age, he soon began to question whether there were not some 
common measure between sin and righteousness; and we find 
speculations like the following, not only scattered constantly 
through his journals, but bearing the most remarkable fruits 
in his later histories and moral essays :— 

“What is art and poetry ? Is the beautiful really higher than the 
good? A higher form thereof? Thus were a poet not only a priest, 
but a high priest. When Goethe and Schiller say or insinuate that 
art is higher than religion, do they mean perhaps this? That 
whereas religion represents (what is the essence of truth for man) 
the good as injinitely (the word is emphatic) different from the evil, 
but sets them in a state of hostility (as in heaven and hell), art like- 
wise admits and inculcates this quite infinite difference, but without 
hostility, with peacefulness, like the difference of two poles which 
cannot coalesce, yet do not quarrel—nay, should not quarrel, for both 
are essential to the whole. In this way is Goethe’s morality to be 
Considered as a higher (apart from its comprehensiveness, nay, uni- 
Versality) than has hitherto been promulgated? Sehr einseitig ! 
Yet perhaps there is a glimpse of the truth here.” (Vol. II., p. 93-4.) 
This was written at the end of 1830. Again, at the end of 1831, 
we read :— 


“This I begin to see, that evil and good are everywhere, like 
shadow and substance ; inseparable (for men), yet not hostile, only 
Opposed. There is considerable significance in this fact, perhaps the 





new moral principle of our era. (How *£) 
mind.” (Vol. II., p. 228.) 


It was familiar to Goethe’s 


And this thought certainly took more and more possession of 
Carlyle, touching with uncertainty half his most fiery moral 
judgments, and maturing ultimately, as we see in his Life of 
Sterling, into a “ steady resolution to suppress ” all discussions 
as to either the personality of God or the origin of moral evil, 
as “wholly fruitless and worthless.” Indeed, the nearest 
approach to anything like a gospel on these deeper subjects, 
which Carlyle found himself able to preach in later life, is con- 
tained in the following ambiguous answer to a young man, the 
son of an old friend, who wrote to him on the subject of 
prayer :— 
“TrHomMAs CARLYLE To Grorce A. DUNCAN. 
* Chelsea, June 9, 1870. 

“ Dear Sir,—You need no apology for addressing me; your letter 

itself is of amiable, ingenuous character ; pleasant and interesting to 
me in no common degree. I am sorry only that I cannot set at rest, 
or settle into clearness, your doubts on that important subject. What 
I myself practically, in a half-articulate way, believe on it I will try 
to express for you. First, then, as to your objection of setting up 
our poor wish or will in opposition to the will of the Eternal, I have 
not the least word to say in contradiction of it. And this seems to 
close, and does, in a sense though not perhaps in all senses, close the 
question of our prayers being granted, or what is called ‘ heard ;’ but 
that is not the whole question. For, on the other hand, prayer is, and 
remains always, anative and deepest impulse of the soul of man; and 
correctly gone about, is of the very highest benefit (nay, one might 
say, indispensability) to every man aiming morally high in this 
world. No prayer, no reliyion, or at least only a dumb and lamed 
one! Prayer is a turning of one’s soul, in heroic reverence, in infinite 
desire and endeavour, towards the Highest, the All-Excellent, Omni- 
potent, Supreme. The modern Hero, therefore, ought not to give up 
praying, as he has latterly all but done. Words of prayer, in this 
epoch, I know hardly any. But the act of prayer, in great moments, 
I believe to be still possible; and that one should gratefully accept 
such moments, and count them blest, when they come, if come they 
do—which latter is a most rigorous preliminary question with us in 
all cases. ‘ Can I pray in this moment’ (much as I may wish to do 
so)? ‘Ifnot, then No!’ I can at least stand silent, inquiring, and 
not blasphemously ‘ie in this Presence! On the whole, Silence is 
the one safe form of prayer known to me, in this poor sordid era— 
though there are ejaculatory words, too, which occasionally rise on 
one, with a felt propriety and veracity ; words very welcome in such 
case! Prayer is the aspiration of our poor, struggling, heavy-laden 
soul towards its Eternal Father; and, with or without words, ought 
not to become impossible, nor, I persuade myself, need it ever. Loyal 
sons and subjects can approach the King’s throne who have no 
‘request’ to make there, except that they may continue loyal. 
Cannot they ?”’ (Vol. IL., pp. 21-2.) 
That seems to show that in spite of Carlyle’s rough way of 
treating Sterling’s charge of Pantheism—“ Suppose it were Pot- 
theism, if the thing is true!’’—he did to the last retain his belief 
in a Divine Will higher than the human will, and quite distinct 
from it. But gladly admitting and even maintaining this as we 
do, it is clear enough that Carlyle’s “gospel” was overshadowed, 
even for himself, by such a crowd of ambiguities and difficulties, 
by such confusions between naturalism and supernaturalism, 
between the lower and the higher nature, between God and 
man, between morality and art, between impulse and inspira- 
tion, between fate and free-will, that he had very little 
heart left for genuine religious appeal to any one, and could 
not even persuade himself to make much of an effort to rescue 
even his most intimate friend, Edward Irving, from his fanatical 
delusions about the gift of tongues. Once, indeed, Carlyle seems 
to have told Irving his mind pretty freely, but never again, even 
though he felt a strong impulse at the last to make one more sally 
against the superstitions in which he saw Irving more and more 
involved. Here, at least, it was not for want of deep convic- 
tion, but probably for want of contidence in his own power to 
express his too negative convictions in any form which would 
persuade one who believed as fervently as Irving did in the 
Christian revelation. Carlyle writes to his wife, of a meeting with 
Irving in 1831, as follows :— The good Irving looked at me 
wistfully, for he knows I cannot take miracles in; yet he looks 
so piteously, as if he implored me to believe. Oh dear, oh dear! 
was the Devil ever busier than now, when the Supernatural 
must either depart from the world, or reappear there like a 
chapter of Hamilton’s Diseases of Females ’” But none the 
less, he spoke his mind freely to Irving only once, and never 
again took heart to preach his gospel,—if he had one,—to his 
old friend. 

The truth is that the more we study Carlyle, the less we 
believe that the -vord “ prophet,” and the language concerning 
a “message” which he had to deliver, in any proper sense 
describe him and his work. He knew very vaguely what he 
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believed to be true, though he knew very vividly indeed what it 
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was that he held to be utterly false, and from his heart re- 
pudiated. But even as to that perfectly distinct and negative 
part of his creed, even as to his hatred of what he persisted, 
with his usual unfortunate insistence on a humorous satirical 
expression of his own, in calling “gigmanity,”—the morality, 
namely, of the class which believes in keeping a gig as a sign 
of respectability,—which he dubbed “gigmanity” by way 
of a joke, which was well enough for once, but in oppres- 
sively bad taste when made to ring perpetually in all his 
friends’ ears through years of private correspondence,—we 
do not believe that Carlyle’s denunciations of woes, represented 
a gospel at all. Doubtless, he detested the conventional concep- 
tion of “respectability” as the characteristic of people who 
could make a show in the world. He looked upon that con- 
ception with supreme and absolute scorn, as well’as with a 
certain indignant horror. But was his denunciation of it truly 
religious? Did he desire to denounce it, mainly because he 
wished to substitute in every human breast the higher and 
truer idea respecting moral worth? We doubt it. We do 
not in the least mean that he did not wish to substitute this. 
Of course he did. But what occupied him, what possessed his 
imagination, what fired his pen, was not, after all, love of the 
true idea, but hatred of the false. He shows not half so much 
trace of the desire to redeem man by planting the true belief, 
as passionate possession with the miserableness and con- 
temptibleness of those who are deluded by the false belief. 
And how do we judge of this? Why, thus: that hardly 
anywhere in all these letters and journals do we find Carlyle 
fastening with delight on traces of the nobler and truer standard 
of thought (at least outside his own clan), while we constantly 
find him fastening with a sort of fever of excitement on traces 
of the ignoble and false standard. Where in the world could 
Carlyle have found nobler evidence of this higher standard of 
worth than in the works of the great genius of his age, Sir 
Walter Scott? Yet, what does he say of these works P— 

“It is a damnable heresy in criticism to maintain either expressly 

or implicitly that the ultimate object of poetry is sensation. That 
of cookery is such, but not that of poetry. Sir Walter Scott is the 
great intellectual restaurateur of Europe. He might have been 
numbered among the Conscript Fathers. He has chosen the worser 
part, and is only a huge Publicanus. What are his novels—any one 
of them? <A bout of champagne, claret, port, or even ale drinking. 
Are we wiser, better, holier, stronger ? No. We have been amused.”’ 
(Vol, Ty piStl). ..6 0 ss “Walter Scott left town yesterday on his 
way to Naples. He is to proceed from Plymouth in a frigate, which 
the Government have given him a place in. Much run after here, 
it seems ; but he is old and sick, and cannot enjoy it; has had two 
shocks of palsy, and seems altogether in a precarious way. To mehe 
is and has been an object of very minor interest for many, many years. 
The novelwright of his time, its favourite child, and therefore an 
almost worthless one. Yet is there something in his deep recogni- 
tion of the worth of the past, perhaps better than anything he has 
expressed about it, into which I do not yet fully see. Have never 
spoken with him (though I might sometimes without great effort) ; 
and now probably never shall.” (Vol. IT., p. 208.) 
It is curious, by the way, that Carlyle, an immense reader, 
appears to have been wholly ignorant of the meaning of the 
word “publicanus,” and to have confounded it with the 
English word “ publican.” But it is much more curious that 
he should have passed so grossly false a judgment on Sir 
Walter Scott. For if ever there were a man whose writings 
showed a profound appreciation of moral worth as distinct 
from conventional worth, it was Sir Walter Scott. Again, 
take the case of Wordsworth. If ever a man held and 
preached Carlyle’s own transcendental doctrine, both as a 
creed and as a practical rule of life, it was Wordsworth. 
Wordsworth genuinely held and embodied in his own life the 
spiritual view of things, and he genuinely abhorred the life of 
luxury, and loved the life of “ plain living and high thinking.” 
Tn a word, Wordsworth was a poetical Carlyle, without Carlyle’s 
full insight into the superficialities and conventionalities of 
bodies politic, but otherwise a genuine and powerful spiritual 
ally. But what does Carlyle think of Wordsworth? Instead 
of delighting to detect in him a kindred spirit, he writes of him 
in this way :— 

“Sir Wm. Hamilton’s supper (three nights ago) has done me mis- 
chief; will hardly go to another. Wordsworth talked of there (by 
Captain T. Hamilton, his neighbour). Represented verisimilarly 
enough as a man full of English prejudices, idle, alternately gossiping 
to enormous lengths, and talking, at rare intervals, high wisdom; on 
the whole, endeavouring to make out a plausible life of haljness in 

the Tory way, as so many on allsides do. Am to see him if I please 


to go thither; would go but a shortish way for that end.” (Vol. IL., 
pp. 338-9.) 


And it is the same throughout. What Carlyle feels to be false, 





he denounces with all the eloquence of a great imagination, 
But the evidence that what he is driving at, is, not the dis- 
semination of a gospel of new truth to his fellow-men, but 
rather the intellectual annihilation of an error for which he 
feels the utmost scorn, lies in the fact that he never seems to 
have felt the slightest affinity for those contemporaries who 
really held with him, but only a profound scorn for those 
contemporaries who lived in the mists of the illusions which 
he contemned. 

On the whole, this admirable life of Carlyle in his early years, 
—and a more admirable life we cannot imagine,—impresses 
us profoundly with the belief that the prophetic side of his 
mind hardly existed; that he was a man of very rare 
genius, who had not so much a message to his fellow-men 
which he was prompted by love for them to deliver, as m 
haunting vision of the exceeding emptiness of the com. 
moner forms of human life, and who was brimfull of the. 
scorn which that emptiness deserved,—which scorn the in- 
tensity of his own imagination compelled him to embody 
in words. But of grave desire to redeem mankind by per- 
suading them to accept even this message, of passionate craving 
to find others possessed with the same creed, of eager spiritual 
sympathy with those who preached anything at all analogous ta 
it,—and there were many contemporaries who did so,—we cau 
find no trace at all. Therefore we deny Carlyle the name of 
prophet. His was the inspiration of genius, not the inspira- 
tion which comes of the love of God or man. He was, no doubt, 
“ straitened ” till his genius found utterance, as all men of 
genius are. But of the true preacher who yearns to see his: 
truth conveying to other minds the illumination it has con- 
veyed to his own, we can see no sign at all in these delightful 
and vivid volumes. Even to his wife, it is pretty clear that Carlyle 
failed altogether to convey any helpful sense of the divine 
character of the message which he supposed himself to have 
delivered to the world at large. 

EDITIONS DE LUXE.—FIELDING AND DICKENS. 
TnEsE volumes are what publishers call “ éditions de luve,” the 
English tongue being, we suppose, inadequate to express the 
attractions of works so beautifully “got up.” It is, perhaps, 
scarcely necessary to observe that both print and paper are of 
the rarest quality. Theart of Mr. H. K. Browne is familiar to all 
readers of Dickens, and the clever illustrations of Mr. William 
Small, “printed on real china paper, and mounted on plate 
paper,” are fairly creditable productions. It may be due to. 
the prejudice arising from early associations, but we venture to 
think that George Cruikshank is a better interpreter of Fielding 
than Mr. Small, whose art, though it shows ability, and some- 
times great ability, lacks the spirit and the humour which are 
such distinctive characteristics of Fielding. The size and weight 
of these volumes do not, in our judgment, add to their attractive- 
ness. Dr. Johnson no doubt appreciated the value of a big 
book, when he knocked down his bookseller with a folio; but it 
was Johnson who remarked, in that age of quartos, that the 
most useful books were those which a man could carry in his 
hand, or put into his pocket. We admit the charm of library 
editions and of tall copies, but a library edition of an English 
classic is by no means unmanageable. We can take an octavo 
volume in the hand, we can read it without requiring the sup- 
port of a table, we can place it in our portmanteau without the 
fear of paying excess for luggage. A handsomer edition of 
Charles Dickens’s works than the one here presented to the public 
in thirty volumes, it would be difficult to imagine. Of its kind, it 
is superb, and every one who likes to accumulate fine works will ° 
be glad to place this noble edition by the side of the equally hand- 
some and weighty “Thackeray,” which, in its tweuty-four 
colossal volumes, forms a striking tribute to the genius of that 
great writer. Such éditions de luxe deserve a place of honour 
in great libraries, and will receive it; but just as in reading Scott 
we prefer the “author’s edition” to the “ Abbotsford,” so, 12 
reading Fielding and Dickens, we shall continue to select copies 
that can be lifted without calling in the assistance of a light- 
porter. . 

There is nothing new to be said of Dickens’s masterly Tale of 
Two Cities ; the famous History of a Foundling and Amelia are 
even less open to fresh criticism. Fielding’s incomparable works, 








* The Works of Henry Fielding. Inten volumes. Edited, witha Biographical, 
Essay, by Mr. Leslie Stephen. ‘‘Tom Jones,” volumes I. and II.; Amelia, 
volume III. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

The Works of Charles Dickens. In thirty volumes. Volame XI., “A Tale # 
Two Cities.” With Illustrations by H. K. Browne, London; Chapman and Hall. 
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however, are not known as the works of Dickens are known 
to readers of the present age. By his grossness, he has 
ostracised himself from refined society. He is too often coarse 
in conception and coarse in expression, and his Tom Jones, like 
Sheridan’s Charles in the School for Scandal, has his vices con- 
doned, in consideration of his virtues. Because he is a kind- 
hearted, brave, and generous fellow, and because his open, manly 
character affords a pleasing contrast to that of the selfish, 
hypocritical Blifil, the reader is led to think but lightly of his 
faults. If he is vicious, he is not treacherous; if he goes 
astray, he suffers tor his fall; and it may at least be said 
that his failings lean to virtue’s side. These are the arguments 
generally urged in favour of Fielding’s hero. They are more 
specious than sound. Fielding, unlike Smollett, endeavours, 
no doubt, to give a moral tone to his writings. He felt the 
beauty of goodness ; and that he felt it sufficiently to stimulate 
and purify his imagination, is proved by the beautiful portraits 
of Allworthy, of Amelia, and of Parson Adams. Richardson, 
Fielding’s great rival, professed also to write with a highly 
moral purpose. He, unlike Fielding, had lived a respectable 
life, indulging only in the minor vices of envy, vanity, and un- 
charitableness. To all appearance, judging from his correspond- 
ence, the author of Paiela had the mind of a small tradesman, 
—filled with his own importance, and bigoted to his own ways. 
His style is mean and verbose; he is the prosiest of novelists, 
but for tragic power, and for insight into character, he is one of 
the greatest. His novels, however, despite his pious intentions, 
are far from healthy reading ; and if he intended to point a 
moral in making Pamela resist the overtures of a rake in order 
that she might marry him at last and ride in a glass coach, we 
prefer the morality of Joseph Andrews. Coleridge thought 
Fielding a healthier writer, and therefore a better moralist, 
than Richardson. His superiority in point of style is incon- 
testable. He is a master of language, and his books read 
as if they had been written in the open air. The freshness of 
tone and the robust vigour of Fielding’s representations are 
all the more wonderful, when we recollect that they are the 
works of a man broken in health and fortune. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen alludes to this fact, and observes very justly that in 
spite of depressing circumstances acting on a very affectionate 
nature, there are no books in the language which show less 
traces of dejection or flagging spirits than the novels of 
Fielding :— 

“He is as hearty and vigorous throughout,’ Mr. Stephen writes, 

“as he appears in his journal when he is leaving his native country, 
worn out with disease, and all but at his last gasp. He takes life in 
a gallant spirit, he is indomitably hopeful and kindly ; there is not a 
whine nor a seur speech throughout his writings; the world has not 
treated him particularly well, but he is not, therefore, disposed to 
rail at it, and still less to slander it. His judgment of men and 
things is fair and generous to the end.” 
There were, no doubt, points in his character, for good or ill, 
which resemble his famous hero, Tom Jones; and with all his 
faults, he was, both in his books and in his life, a thoroughly 
genial fellow. 

Mr. Stephen’s elaborate estimate of Fielding’s life and genius 
seems to have been written with much care. <A great deal is 
said about the novelist’s plays, probably because they are 
almost unknown in the present day, even to men of letters, 
and we hear much also of his disinterested and intelligent 
efforts as a police magistrate. Of his place among the novelists 
of his country, comparatively little is said. In the art of con- 
structing a plot, Fielding probably has no equal, except Scott; 
and as a broad humourist, we venture to think, in spite of 
Huinphrey Clinker, that his only rival is Dickens. In some 
respects, he stands far below either. Sir Walter’s range is 
immeasurably wider, and his tales are glorified throughout by 
a poetical imagination. In the highest sense of the term, Scott 
is always the gentleman,—chivalrous, gentle, pure-minded, 
avoiding by the finest instinct the coarse animalism of 
Fielding, and touching evil as a child might, without 
degrading himself, or suggesting what is offensive to his 
readers. Very similar praise may be awarded to Dickens, 
who, if he often oversteps the limits of good-taste, never 
panders to a prurient imagination. He is occasionally mawkish, 
and so, also, is Fielding, who, in Toi Jones, makes his heroine 
faint away on every convenient opportunity, while Tom himself 
variably finds relief from his calamities in floods of tears. Like 
Dickens, Fielding is a little weak in his love-affairs. Sophia is 
a charming girl—Mr. Short, by the way, represents her on one 
occasion as a finetown lady—but neither she nor Tom knows how 





to make love with the ease required ina novel. He falls “atrem- 
bling, as if he had been shaken with the fit of an ague,” tells his 
Sophia that the fever of love is preying on his vitals, and then 
the young pair “ totter and tremble along” to the house, where 
Sophia retires to her chamber, and summons “ Mrs. Honour 
and the hartshorn ” to her assistance. 

No English novelist ever received more noteworthy praise 
than Gibbon awarded to Fielding. In spite of what Mr. 
Stephen justly calls the “indelible stains in his writing,” he 
must ever remain a great English classic, for his characters 
have as much life in them as Shakespeare’s. At the same time, 
he has rendered himself well-nigh unreadable by the men and 
women whose affection a great novelist should covet most. It 
may be true, as Coleridge said, that he is not an immoral writer, 
and that his purpose, unlike that of Sterne and Smollett, is not 
to minister to evil passions; it may be true, also, that he 
represents “certain aspects of contemporary society with a force 
and accuracy not even rivalled by any other writer;” but the 
grossness of these representations is such, that a reader is 
repelled rather than attracted. It is not the tendency of Field- 
ing’s novels that disgusts us, it is rather the presentation in 
brilliant colours of scenes which many a less moral writer 
would shrink from placing before the public. 

A word or two, in conclusion. Mr. Stephen has seldom any- 
thing to say about a great man of letters that is not thoughtful 
and suggestive. His view of literature is almost always a sound 
one, and, perhaps, no critic of our day has shown greater 
capacity for appreciating and enjoying works of genius. Like 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, however, Mr. Stephen has also very 
strong views with regard to the theology commonly known as 
orthodox. An Evangelical dogma acts upon him like a red flag 
upon a skittish Scottish bull, and his theological opinions are 
expressed in the most unexpected places. What such a writer 
as Fielding believed or disbelieved, is not of the slightest in- 
terest to the world. He was a great genius, but he was not a 
serious thinker, nor, so far as we know, troubled by obstinate 
questionings. Certainly, it could never be said of him that,— 

“ Perplexed in faith, but pure in deed, 
At length he beat his music out.”’ 
Mr. Stephen admits that the kind of reflections by which the 
highest minds are preoccupied are entirely alien to such 
a writer as Fielding:—‘ He is a man amongst ordinary 
men, occupied with the daily business of taverns and courts of 
justice, and with such reflections as they suggest ; he never re- 
tires to the desert, or looks down upon mankind from the lonely 
mountain-tops of thought. You would as soon think of discuss- 
ing philosophical principles on the Stock Exchange, or of 
quoting Hegel to the House of Commons, as of entering upon 
similar matters with Fielding.” This is very true; yet 
Mr. Stephen thinks it worth while to dwell at some length 
on the novelist’s views of morality and religion, though he 
is good enough to avoid, as he says, the free-will controversy> 
since “ some readers might object to find themselves starting 
from Tom Jones, and landed in a debate with Jonathan 
Edwards.” Yet he does not refrain from a long statement, 
highly characteristic of the writer, as to Fielding’s probable 
views of Methodism and of conversions. The remarks are 
curiously out of place, but they allow Mr. Stephen an oppor- 
tunity of praising Fielding’s “vigorous sense.” In real life, he 
supposes the novelist to say, men do not, and cannot, change ; 
and he is inclined to think that police magistrates in the pre- 
sent day would express a similar opinion. ‘ How far they 
would be right,” he adds, “is a matter which I need not dis- 
cuss, though, for my part, I should find it difficult to say much 
in answer.” Mr. Leslie Stephen is never a flippant writer, 
though in the present instance he scems to write flippantly. 
On the contrary, he is perfectly aware that if his curtly-uttered 
sarcasm be true, it disposes at once of the supernatural claims 
of Christianity. 
AN AMERICAN LIFE OF VOLTAIRE.* 

As a life of Voltaire, this is a very unsatisfactory performance. 
As a book about Voltaire to be dipped into, much as one dips 
into a volume of ana or an encyclopedia, it may, by a good- 
humoured or wearied reader, be found very enjoyable. Unless 
we are much mistaken, Mr. Parton gives the bulk of his time 
and energy to daily journalism and to magazinism, which is 
threatening now-a-days to become merely journalism writ large. 





* Life of Voltaire. 2 vols. By James Pa:tor. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 1882. 
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Nor is it any reflection either upon Mr. Parton or upon his 
profession to say that his intellectual habits have been some- 
what demoralised by it. The hurried conditions under which most 
journalistic work is produced, the inevitable hunt for “salient 
points,” are disastrous to capacity for accurate observation in 
all writers, except those who daily discipline themselves by some 
severe study with the courage and thoroughness of a Goethe. 
To show what we mean, we shall leave Voltaire for a moment. 
Mr. Parton is the author of an article in the North-American 
Review on “The Power of Public Plunder,” which, appearing 
about the time Guiteau made his attack on President Garfield, 
has been a good deal talked about. To point one of his morals, 
Mr. Parton introduces “ Palmerston, Prime Minister at eighty- 
four, coming out of his house early in the morning, and takinga 
spring over the railings, to find out whether he was beginning 
to grow old.” This is just one of those illustrations in which 
Mr. Emerson delights, and Mr. Parton is a disciple of Mr. Emer- 
son, though he may be unconscious of the fact. Now let us re- 
duce it to Carlylian “ mensurative accuracy.” Lord Palmerston 
did not reach eighty-four; he died on October 18th, 1865, within 
two days of completing his eighty-first year. The “railings” 
incident, which oecurred at Brocket about a fortnight before 
Palmerston died, is thus told by Mr. Evelyn Ashley :—‘ There 
were some high railings immediately opposite the front door, 
and Lord Palmerston, coming out of the house without his hat, 
went straight up to them, after casting a look all round to see 
that no one was looking. He then climbed deliberately over the 
top rail down to the ground on the other side, turned round, 
climbed back again, and then went indoors. It was clear that 
he had come out to test his strength, and to find out for himself 
in a practical way how far he was gaining or losing ground.”’ 
This is a very different story from the bit of bravado which Mr. 
Parton would have his readers believe of Lord Palmerston, and 
which Englishmen know him to have been utterly incapable of. 
Such slipshoddy statements may be of little account, when 
Mr. Parton is on his own ground, dealing with subjects with 
which he is familiar. Thus, one finds his Life of Jackson more 
than readable, and is indisposed to examine it closely. But the 
intellectual habits which lead to the making of such statements 
altogether imeapacitate their author from dealing with so extra- 
ordinary and foreign a subject as Voltaire. It is safe to say 
that Voltaire will never be thoroughly understood and satisfac- 
torily interpreted to the public by a biographer who merely 
gives up his leisure to a study of him, even although that 
may be a laborious leisure. He will only be done justice 
to by some one who is prepared to do what the late Mr. 
Spedding did for Bacon, and give up the best of his time, 
if not almost his heart’s blood, to and for him. Mr. 
Parton has produced two huge volumes, which satisfac- 
torily prove nothing but that he has been crushed by his 
subject, as Tarpeia was crushed beneath the Sabine bracelets 
and shields. They contain no light, of criticism, of philosophy, 
of history, but only “darkness visible.” It is safe to say that 
Mr. Parton is essentially ignorant of the France —and for that 
matter, of the EnglanJ—of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and that he has not that equipment of classical culture 
without which no one has a right to speak of the literature of 


these countries and centuries at all. His work teems with 
inaccurate statements which betray ignorance, and with 
vague and safe statements which serve only to drape it. Isa 


writer to be trusted who speaks of Madame du Chitelet as 
“ Megara,” who confounds Congreve’s Duchess of Marlborough 
with the hero of Blenheims, who talks with comic “ knowing- 
ness” of “the truly fine career’ of “ Pierre de Ronsard, French 
poet of the sixteenth century,” and of Artemire as “ Queen 
to Cassander, a king of the time of Alexander the Great;” 
and who chirps about “the light audacities by which Byron, 
a century later, rescued cakes and ale from the ban of virtuous 
Southey?” What a world of critical incompetency of the 
worst kind does this last statement display,—the kind that tries, 
in Mr. Arnold's spirit, to apply ideas to life, and absolutely 
fails in the attempt. An even worse and more exasperating 
failure of the same description is this,—* He [poor Deacon 
Paris, the crazy saint of the “Convulsionists’] died of self- 
mortification, at about the age when many young men (Byron 
and Burns, for example) die of self-indulgence,—a meaner and 
madder kind of suicide than his.” 
have read his Carlyle and Emerson who can venture on a sum- 
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England village! It would, of course, be cruel to contrast Mr, 
Parton’s crudities with Mr. Carlyle’s estimate of Voltaire, or 
Mr. Morley’s “ study,” but he will not even stand comparison 
with critics of less insight and playing a much more modest 
réle. Almost simultancously with Mr. Parton’s Life of Voltaire 
there appeared Studies in Modern Mind and Character, by Mr. 
John Wilson, a volume of essays of the solid, magazine, “ pad. 
ding” sort. In it is an unpretentious essay on Voltaire, which 
shows the author to have “ read up” the literature of the sub. 
ject very much as Mr. Parton has done. Yet there is not in his 
two volumes such a piece of criticism as is contained in this 
phrase of Mr. Wilson’s,—‘ The eclipse, at least partial, of Vol. 
taire by Rousseau; of aristocratic, iconoclastic pastime, by 
democratic, iconoclastic passion: The French Revolution jg 
far too tremendous an affair to be adequately explained by 
epigrams. Yet Mr. Wilson’s comes as near such an explana- 
tion as any we have recently had. 

Still, Mr. Parton’s Life of Voltaire, in spite of its faults—its 
fearful and wonderful Americanisins in style, in thought, even in 
polities, its slovenliness, its inaccuracies, its sheer “ fatuity "—is 
the fullest work of the kind that we have. Mr. Parton has, in his 
own queer way, gone through everything that has been written 
about Voltaire, from the volumes of Denoiresterres to the 
essays of Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Morley, the special criticisms of 
Strauss and M. Coquerels fils, and that work of Mr. Espinasse, 
which the appearance of such a book as Mr. Parton’s only makes 
one regret, the fragmentary nature of. Mr. Parton tells the ex- 
traordinary story of Voltaire with more amplitude of detail than 


has ever been given before. We do not see “the great Persi- 


fleur” ina new light, but we see him photographed in more 


positions. It is satisfactory to think that the more one knows 
of Voltaire, the more one feels disposed to apply to him the 
golden rule of ethical criticism,—to be a little blind to his 
faults, to be wideawake to his virtues. No doubt, Mr. Carlyle 
is right in holding that he was not a heroic, but only a 
highly civilised man; that, while he loved truth, he de- 
tested martyrdom. In the last resort, too, who can question 
the truth of Cowper’s celebrated and even derided contrast be- 
tween “the brilliant Frenchman” and “the simple cottager,” 
with her bobbins and her Bible ¥ She, with her natural piety, 
was on the side of the angels. He was on the side of the apes 
from first to last, and although you may account for it by his 
blood, or his circumstances, or his century, you cannot deny 
the fact. He had no conscience but an intellectual one, and so 
he was mendacious, indecent, and not over-scrupulous in money 
matters. 

Mr. Parton, indulgent biographer though he is, cannot ex- 
plain away “the Hirsch affair,” or Voltaire’s being paid twice 
over for his journey to Berlin. He allowed his ridicule even in 
the war against L’Infaime to run to excess and unfairness, 
Except on the theory of the “monkey tricks,” one cannot 
explain his double-dealing with Frederick, or his intriguing for 
the favour of the Pope and the Pompadour. Yet the more com- 
pletely Voltaire is portrayed, the better we like such natural 
good qualities as he had. It is especially gratifying to find 
that he looks best in undress. ‘The ordinary rule about 
eminent men is reversed in his case; it is his intimates, his 
Belle-et-Bonne, even his “ Bonne-Baba,” that adore him most. 
He appears in these volumes as naturally a most affectionate 
and kindly man. The monograph of the younger Coquerel on 
his conduct in the affair of Jean Calas shows it to have been 
perfectly disinterested and thoroughly justifiable. No man of 
his century, with the possible exception of Burns, had that 
hatred of cruelty which may yet prove,even more than the love 
of equality, to be the dominant passion of our own century. 
Even his relations with the women, as detailed by Mr. Parton, 
increase our liking for him. There can be no question that his 
“calf-love” was a genuine affair, though Reinette’s mother 
was a match-maker, and, perhaps, Reinette herself was only 
such another as Becky Sharp. Widow Denis, his niece, does 
not improve on acquaintance, and almost deserves all that the 
misogynist Frederick said of her. But he loved her, and made 
innumerable sacrifices for her, as he did for his various adopted 
daughters. The “divine Emily” appears even worse in Mr. 
Parton’s pages than we ever remember to have seen her; she 
had the temper of a Madame Angot, the conceit of a blue- 
stocking in a country town, and a morality considered 
“unspeakable,” even for the ancien vegine, while she was 
destitute of good looks. Yet Voltaire loved her, and was 
faithful to her during her life; and although he discovered 
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her faithlessness to him, did not fly even to George II.’s 
consolations after her death. I urther, Voltaire could be gener- 
ous even to literary opponents like Fréron. In short, he was 
not merely “a wretch,” as Mr. Saintsbury shows, in a lively 
article in a recent number of the Fortnightly Review; and, indeed, 
the inexhaustible energy with which, single-handed, Voltaire 
pursued everything he toc Vk in hand, and for a parallel to which 
we must look to our own time, and to Mr. Gladstone’s Hellenic 
many-sidedness and Hebraic seriousness, must have been sus- 
tained by something of ethical genuineness, if not nobility. Nor 
can we bid good-bye to Mr. Parton, and once more to Voltaire, 
without quoting the latest and most trustworthy, and for all 
practical purposes, final, account of the death of the relentless 
foe of superstition :— 

“On May 26th, the Abbé d’Hornoy wrote for Wagniére, addressing 
his letter to the secretary’s wife:—‘ Tbe weakness increases from 
day to day. The impossibility of making my unhappy uncle take 
nourishment still continues. It would be to deceive ourselves to hope 
any more.....-- What remains to him of head is spent in desiring 
you. Onthis day he hada gleam of reason and a brief return of 
mental power. For a few minutes, we may even say, he was him- 
self again. He received a letter from the son of that General de 
Lally who was beheaded twelve years before for alleged treason in 
India. The young Count de Lally, with Voltaire’s tireless, skilful 
aid, had spent laborious years in vindicating his father’s memory, 
and in getting the foul decree annulled which had condemned a faith- 
ful soldier to a traitor’s death. This day, May 26th, 1778, saw his pious 
efforts crowned with the most complete success, and he sent word 
instantly to the Rue de Beaune that the King in Council had broken 
the decree, thus transferring the odium of it from the victim to the 
judges, and restoring to all its purity and lustre his father’s name. 
The glad tidings awoke the invalid’s dormant intelligence. He sat 
up in bed, the old light shone again in his eyes, and he dictated a 
few lines to the Count, which proved to be the last he ever com- 
posed :—‘ May 26th.—The dying man revives on learning this great 
news; he embraces very tenderly M. de Lally; he sees that the King 
is the defender of justice; he will die content.’ He then, as La 
Harpe records, told some one to write the news in large hand upon a 
piece of paper, and pin it to the tapestry in a conspicuous place, so 
that every one coming in could see it. The paper read thus :—‘ On 
the 26th of May, the judicial assassination, committed by Pasquier 
(counsellor to the Parliament) upon the person of Lally, was avenged 
by the King’s Council.’ He soon relapsed, and during the following 
days he lay quiet, and appeared to suffer little pain. He recognised 
some of his old friends when they came near his bedside or spoke to 
him. ‘I visited him when he was in this condition,’ says D’Alembert, 
‘and he always knew me. He even used some expressions of friend- 
ship, but, immediately after, would fall again into his stupor, for he 
was in a continual slumber. He awoke only to complain, and to say 
that he had come to Paris to die.” Two days after the incident of 
the Count de Lally, the Abbé Mignot, who was a considerable per- 
sonage, a member of the Grand Council, as well as the titular and 
beneficed head of an abbey, called upon the curé of Saint-Sulpice, 
and explained to him his uncle’s condition. With regard to what 
followed, the best authority is the narrative drawn up by D’Alembert 
for the information of the King of Prussia,—a narrative which is 
confirmed by all the eye-witnesses who placed their observations on 
record. ‘The curé of Saint-Sulpice replied to the Abbé Mignot that, 
since M. de Voltaire had lost bis recollection, it was useless to visit 
him. The curé declared, however, that if M. de Voltaire did not make 
a public, solemn, and most circumstantial reparation of the scandal 
he had caused, he could not in conscience bury him in holy ground. 
In vain the nephew replied that his uncle, while he still enjoyed the 
possession of all his faculties, had made a profession of faith, which 
the curé himself had recognised as authentic; that he had always 
disavowed the works imputed to him; that he had, nevertheless, 
carried his docility for the ministers of the Church so far as to declare 
that, if he had caused any scandal, he asked pardon for it. The curé 
replied that that did not suffice; that M. de Voltaire was notoriously 
the declared enemy of religion; and that he could not, without com- 
promising himself with the clergy and the archbishop, accord to him 
ecclesiastical burial. The Abbé Mignot threatened to apply to the 
Parliament for justice, which he hoped to obtain, with the authentic 
documents he had in his possession. The curé, who felt that he was 
supported by authority, told him that he could do as he pleased.” 





HICKS’ MANUAL OF GREEK INSCRIPTIONS.* 
Mr. Hicks, and the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, 
are alike to be congratulated on the production of the first 
systematic collection of Greek Inscriptions that has appeared in 
English. Ground was broken as long ago as 1825, by Mr. H. J. 
Rose’s admirable Tnseriptione s Graecae Vetustissinae, a book 
of permanent value, on account of the fac-similes it contains, 
both of alphabets and of entire inscriptions. But this, in accord- 
ance with the habit of time, was written in Latin. Moreover, 
apart from the fact that many more inscriptions have come tolight 
within the last fifty years, and that their interpretation has been 
reduced tt something far more like scientitic method than was 
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Newton more recently, in the instructive and interesting papers 
which are now included in his Essais on Art and Archeology, 
has shown how inscriptions throw light on various details of 
Greek life, public and private. It was time that, in view of the 
present very satisfactory tendency in England to widen the 
range of classical study, some attempt should be made to pre- 
sent, in a handy and intelligible form, the inscriptions which 
bear on Greek history. As Mr. Hicks reminds us in his preface, 
the subject of Greck inscriptions generally has been lately 
brought before the minds of the English public, by an essay 
which appeared in the second volume of Professor Jowett’s 
translation of Thucydides. Of this essay, the sentance 
most often quoted, and quoted once more by Mr. Hicks, 
certainly conveys the impression that the writer regards the 
study of inscriptions as interesting, no doubt, to the enthusiast, 
but well-nigh barren of practical result. This sentiment, elo- 
quently expressed by a man of Professor Jowett’s mark, has 
naturally attracted notice, and has possibly done some damage 
to a good cause. We may suy at once that the best antidote 
to its peroration is to be found in the essay itself, for it 
contains a singularly fair and well-informed statement of 
what is and what is not to be expected from inscriptions. 
Indeed, there is no substantial difference of view between 
this essay, as a whole, and Mr. Hicks’ introduction. Both 
warn us at the outset not to expect too much. Both point out 
the great interest and value that inseriptions possess as 
authentic and contemporary records, while our MSS. have filtered 
through many hands. Both show that the restoration of the 
text of an inscription is, on the whole, far more certain than 
that of a literary work; for whereas, in literature, it is impos- 
sible to say what words might or might not have been used, 
there is in inscribed monuments a recurrence of stereotyped 


forms, which enables gaps to be filled with something like 





certainty. 
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said of the peculiar forms of : m the original monu- 
ment. We could almost have wished for an alphabet such as was 
given in Rose’s Tnsevipt foiles Greer’, an 1 fora short statement 
of the connection between the age of an inscription and the forms 
of the letters occurring in it. Por, after all, no English book pre- 
sents such information, and it might tly have come into such 
a book as the present. Mr. Hicks, however, doubtless had good 
reasons for excluding this branch of his subject, and we must 
be thankful for what he has given us, for if is an excellent 
piece of workmanship, displaying alike the aceuracy of the 
scholar and the sound judgment of the historian. 
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‘The book is divided into nine parts, corresponding to the main 
periods of Greek history. In Part I. (before the Persian War), 
Part If. (between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars), and 
Part III. (Peloponnesian War), the inscriptions, though scanty, 
have a peculiar interezt, as covering the most brilliant epoch. It 
must be admitted that the number of inscriptions referring to 
events recorded by the Greek historians is disappointingly 
small; but some, at least, there are which directly confirm or 
supplement the statements of Thucydides and Herodotus. 
Thus, as late as 1877, an inscription was found at Athens which 
is actually cited by Thucydides. This is the dedication of an 
altar by Pisistratus, son of Hippias, somewhere between 527 
and 510 B.C. Many of the iuscriptions contain treaty engage- 
ments between various States, some known to history, but the 
majority of too little general importance to have deserved such 
notice. But their value to the student of Greek institutions 

] 


need not be pointed out. No historian of Greece can now afford 


to neglect such evidence. Much light, again, is thrown upon the 
organisation and administration of the Athenian Confederacy, 


founded after the Persian War, by the lists of tributaries 





and the amounts due from each which have been found on the 
Acropolis, and of which Mr. Hicks gives several specimens, with 

‘These invaluable documents 
were first made use of by Boeckh, his Public Economy of 


Athens, aud, more recently, Kohler has founded upon them his 


full explanations of their import. 





exhaustive treatise on the Delo-Attic Confederacy. To students 
of archeology, again, what could be more interestmmg than the 
inventories of the treasure of Athena in the Parthenon, and the 


statements of its expenditure purposes ? ‘These, in- 
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ponnesian War. In Part IV. (B.C. 403-338), we have various 
documents in connection with the formation of the new Athenian 
Confederacy, and records of the dealings of Athens with her neigh- 
bours, great and small. In this part especially, but ina more 
or less degree throughout the work, the preponderance of Attic 
inscriptions is very striking. Mr. Hicks explains this partly by 
their greater historical importance, partly by the fact that the 
Athenian Government was more careful than any other in in- 
scribing its public records, and that, moreover, no Greek city 
has been so thoroughly explored as Athens. Of the later in- 
scriptions, which all deserve study, but which space forbids us 
to refer to in detail, a large number record honours paid by 
States to individual benefactors. Others refer to the revolutions 
which took place in the chief islands of the Augean after the 
decline of Athenian influence. Two short dedications from the 
temple of Athena Polias, at Priene, record Alexander’s passage 
through Ionia, in the summer of 334 B.C. Alexander’s successors 
and their struggles for supremacy form the subject of several 
other inscriptions, from Athens and elsewhere. Another inscrip- 
tion, found at Athens, commemorates the repulse of Brennus 
and the Gauls from Delphi, in B.C. 278, one of the most pic- 
turesque incidents in post-Alexandrian history. The conclud- 
ing sections of the volume are largely concerned with the 
gradual absorption of Greece into the Roman Empire, with 


-occasional references to the Achaean League, to Pyrrhus, to 


Attalus of Pergamon, and to Hiero of Syracuse. 

We have said enough in this brief survey to show that this is 
a book of unusual interest to all students of Greek history and 
antiquities, as bringing them face to face with original and con- 
temporary documents. We use the word advisedly, for the 
public documents of antiquity were inscribed, not on parchment, 
but either on metal, or more commonly on the orn4 asdivy which 
is so constantly referred to in these inscriptions. To this fact 
we owe the preservation of so much valuable evidence, which 
must have been lost had it been committed to less durable 
material. That there is a marked absence from extant inscrip- 
tions of the names best known to us from written sources 
is to be regretted, but is not unaccountable, at least in the 
case of literary men. The single occurrence of the name of 
Sophocles, in the character of chairman of the Hellenotamiae, 
or administrators of the treasure of Athena, reminds us that 
only in some such public capacity would occasion arise 
for the mention of a name in any document of the class 
contained in this volume. Literary achievement would 
not be likely to be commemorated, or even referred to, on 
public monuments. On the funeral oryaai, the pure taste of 
the best period of Athens forbad the insertion of more than the 
bare name of the dead, of his father, and of hisdeme. That not 
even such memorial as this has been found of any of the great- 
est of the Greeks is hardly to be wondered at, considering the 
enormous chances against the discovery of any one name. It 
is not too late to hope that the undoubted oz7a7 of Pericles, or of 
Plato, or some other familiar figure in Greek history or literature 
may yet be found. Meanwhile, we must be thankful that 
what has been saved from the clutches of time and human 
violence does, at least, “add a few facts” to our knowledge, 
while indirectly explaining and supplementing many obscure 
points in literary record, and revealing many phenomena of 
national and social life of which literature has little or nothing 
to tell. We sincerely hope that the reception of the present 
volume may be such as to encourage Mr. Hicks to prepare 
another, which, dealing with various details of public and 
private life, would, as he says, be even more interesting than 
the present, “inasmuch as the subjects it would illustrate are 
less familiar to the readers of Greek literature.” 





A BOTANIST ON EVOLUTION.* 
TuE unpretending little volume which we would introduce to 
‘our readers, whatever may be said against it, is, at all events, 
not the result of superficial knowledge, or of interested study. 
Dr. Gray is, we believe, the first systematic botanist of our 
day, and in addressing hearers or readers on any subject con- 
nected with science, claims at least the respect due to one who 
knows what science means. Of the narrowness characteristic 
of the mere physicist, on the other hand, the work before us 
shows no trace. It is addressed to human beings as human 
beings, assuming no more special qualification than that desire 
for harmony and simplicity in our intellectual conceptions 





* Natural Science and Religion. Two Lectures, deliverel to the Theological 
School of Yale College. By Asa Gray. New York: Charles Scribuer’s Sons, 1880. 
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which may surely be regarded as an equipment of the 
ordinary human being, and manifesting a reverence for 
the hierarchy of knowledge strangely divorced, in our own 
day, from an habitual interest in its lower phases, The 
book is one of a kind not uncommon among us, but the scien- 
tific acquirements of the writer, in combination with its aim 
give it a distinct individuality. We know of no one so distin. 
guished as Professor Gray in the scientific world who retains 
any share in his conviction that all which we sum up in the 
name of science is but a part, and the least important part, of 
that which it imports us to treat as a reality; and if we must 
allow that this conviction is not here set forth with all the dis. 
tinctness and force which characterise what is directly scientific 
this is only saying in other words that the one lesson belongs 
to that region in which language is adequate, and the other 
to that in which it is no more than a finger-post, suggesting 
ideas which it does not follow up, or map out. If we 
cannot discover here an entire triumph over this difficulty, we 
may recognise a kind of approach to it that is almost as rare, in 
a complete sequence of conviction, bridging the gulf that severs 
the seen from the unseen, and that peculiar temperance which 
belongs to knowledge in the face of a doubt which it compre. 
hends,—often the only contribution which can be brought by 
human wisdom to human perplexity. The little work is entirely 
popular in tone, and in extracting for the reader its main pur- 
port, we have only to copy a paragraph here and there, and 
translate the intermediate exposition into our own dialect. 


The doctrine of Evolution, as we understand it, is no more 
than the systematic exhibition of the inherent unity of Nature. 
Nature was always regarded as in one sense a unity, — it 
was supposed to be the result of a single will. But the evolu- 
tional doctrine regards it as a unity within itself. We have no 
need, the evolutionist tells us, to turn to anything beyond 
nature, in order to learn that nature is one. It is a self-con- 
tained, coherent reality, developed from within. The mere study 
of its separate departments forces us to recognise that, however 
sharply contrasted are their extreme developments, their lower 
phases are indistinguishably blended. What can be more appar: 
ently diverse than the animal and the vegetable kingdoms? A 
moss and a crystal are far more similar than a man and a tree. 
Yet itis the general belief of scientific men that all the tests 
which were supposed to differentiate these two kingdoms of 
nature have disappeared, under the progress of research. “A 
new article,” says Dr. Gray (p. 12), “ has recently been added 
to the scientific creed,—the essential oneness of the two king- 
doms of organic nature.” The boundary line which has been 
traced between them is subject to invasion from either side, and 
it would appear that the matter could not be compromised by 
changing the division line to a strip of neutral territory, as 
Haeckel has proposed, for we have thereby only exchanged one 
difficulty for two, the distinction of this dertivin quid from plant, 
on the one hand, and animal, on the other, being the original 
difficulty doubled. We cannot imagine these relations to be 
described in clearer or more rememberable language than the 
following :— 

“The former conviction that these two kingdoms were wholly 
different in structure, in function, and in kind of life, was not 
seriously disturbed by the difficulties which the naturalist encoun- 
tered when he undertook to define them. It was always understood 
that plants and animals, though completely contrasted in their higher 
representatives, approached each other very closely in their lower 
and simpler forms. But they were believed not to blend. It was 
implicitly supposed that every living thing was distinctively plant or 
animal; that there were real and profound differences between the 
two, if only they could be seized ; and that increased powers of in- 
vestigation—microscopical and chemical—might be expected to dis- 
cover them. This expectation has not been fulfilled. It is true that 
the ambiguities of a hundred years ago are settled now. The 
zoophytes are all remanded to their proper places, though the animal 
kingdom at first claimed more than belonged to it. But other, more 
recondite and insurmountable, difficulties rose in their places. The 
best, I am disposed to say the settled, opinion now is, that there are 
multitudinous forms which are not sufficiently differentiated to be 
distinctively either plant or animal; while, as respects ordinary 
plants and animals, the difficulty of laying down a detinition has be- 
come far greater than ever before. In short, the animal and veget- 
able lines, diverging widely above, join below in a loop.” (pp. 10-11.) 
This blending of the two kingdoms on the side of the animal 
kingdom is not altogether a new thing. We have all been told, 
as children, that zoophytes were avimals so low in the scale as 
to be indistinguishable from the plant world, though this indc- 
finiteness, as Dr. Gray reminds us, was always supposed to be the 
result rather of our inadequate power of investigation than of 4 
mixed character in its objects. .To reecgnise this tendency to 
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blend in any other direction than at the point of junction be- 
tween the two kinds of being, on the other hand, is something 
altogether new. The botanical research of our own day has 
revealed to us avimal characteristics in the distinctly vegetable 
kingdom, has shown us that not only do animals sink into 
vegetative life, but that plants, in certain directions, may be 
gaid to rise into animal life. The facts have, indeed, been long 
familiar, but the curious habit of regarding them as exceptional 
—mere lusus vaturae—“as if,” says Dr. Gray, “the play of 
Nature were different from her work,” blinded naturalists, in 
the pre-Darwinian era, to their true scope. We will here again 
copy; instead of summarising, our author :— 

«Tg there not an independent movement, in response to an external 
impression, and in reference to an end, when the two sides of the 
trap of Dionwa suddenly enclose an alighted fly, cross their fringe of 
marginal bristles over the only avenue of escape, remain quiescent in 
this position long enough to give a small fly full opportunity to crawl 
out, soon open if this happens, but after due interval shut down 
firmly upon one of greater size which cannot get out, then pour out 
digestive juices, and in due time reabsorb the whole? So, when the 
free end of atwining stem, or the whole length of a tendril, out- 


. reaches horizontally and makes circular sweeps, and secures thereby 


_a support, to which it clings by coiling, so bringing the next tendril 


- ‘nearer the support; when a free, revolving tendril avoids winding up 


itself uselessly around the stem it belongs to, and in the only prac- 
ticable way, namely, by changing from the horizontal to the vertical 
position, until it passes by it, and then rapidly resumes its horizontal 
sweep, to result in reaching a distant support,—is it possible to think 
that these are not movements in reference to ends ?” 

And this selective movement with reference to ends may surely 
be described as one of the chief characteristics of animal life. 


While, then, at one end of the scale the largest genera of 
natural objects lose the exclusive unity which has been ascribed 
to them; at the other end, those smaller unities which we know 
as species exhibit a like uncertainty in their boundary line. The 
field of botany is one on which this uncertainty is brought 
forcibly home to the observer, and if it filled the domain of natural 
history, we can hardly imagine that the theory of the immuta- 
bility of species could ever have existed. Every one who has 
ever tried toname a newly-found wild flower, knows how hard 
it is to make any floral characteristic the absolute test of species. 
“The patient and plodding botanist,” says Dr. Gray (p. 40), 
“spends much of his time in the endeavour to draw specific 
lines between. the parts of a series, the extremes of which are 
patently different. ..... When he is addressed by the popular 
argument—‘ if one form and one species have been derived from 
another, show us the intermediate forms which prove it ’—he can 
only ejaculate his wish that this ideal vegetable kingdom were 
the one he had to do with.” The one with which he is conver- 
sant exhibits, we may almost say, little except intermediate 
forms. Dr. Gray says he feels towards species somewhat as the 
unbeliever in ghosts, who said he had seen too many to believein 
them. He has “ been at the making and unmaking of too many, 
to retain any overweening confidence in their definiteness and 
stability.” And, indeed, one would think it must always have 
required the strongest theoretical propensities in any observer 
of the vegetable kingdom to feel anything else. The very concep- 
tion of individuality, says Dr. Gray—taken as it is, primarily from 
our own consciousness—becomes vague and shadowy in plants, 
and as we descend in the scale, we find ourselves in that region, 
fully realised only in the mineral kingdom, where there is no 
question of many or few, but only of more and less. Nothing 
is more instructive with regard to the true character of species 
than this intermediate position of the vegetable world between 
the distinctness of animal life and the continuity of mineral 
existence, Less than any other student of nature, is the botan- 
ist able to forget that he follows at a long distance behind the 
subtility of Nature, forcing her delicate variations into rough 
compartments, of which the artificial character is revealed by 
the fact that he is obliged to be constantly changing them. The 
views of the new and the old science may be compared respec- 
tively to the musical knowledge of a learner who should know 
only the common chord, and that of one who should recognise 
this as a succession of stages in the sequence of semitones 
which we know as the chromatic scale. Nature strikes the chord 
for our ear, she does not allow us to follow the gradual progres- 
sion by which she passes from key-note to third, to fifth, and to 
octave. But a fine ear catches an intermediate note now and 
again, and recognises the audible part of the scale as a series, 
differing only in degree. Even so, the change from plant to 
animal—and « fortiori, from one species of either domain to 
another—was accomplished, we may be well assured, by delicate 
gradations of which Nature allows us a glimpse here and there, 





but refuses to exhibit in their completeness. It is only those 
who know her through books who can imagine, whatever they 
may believe, that the framework in which we have arranged her 
productions is anything but a human invention. 

To the naturalist, therefore—even if he were also an earnest 
Theist—the publication of Mr. Darwin’s first scientific work 
(we would carefully thus limit our assertion), came as a welcome 
deliverance from a confusing entanglement with notions which 
it was impossible he should ever have really incorporated with 
his scientific creed, and which had no vital connection with any 
other. In the pre-Darwinian era, that large and varied circle 
of catalogued observation known as natural history, which, for 
so many, forms the most interesting region accessible to the 
explorer of the kingdom of Science, was a mere outlying pro- 
vince, paying rich tribute, but hardly incorporated with the 
imperial government; and still retaining a certain amount of 
hostile allegiance with which it was dangerous to intermeddle. 
While you might not venture to deny that the difference be- 
tween a primrose and a cowslip was supernatural, you could 
hardly consider yourself the inhabitant of a domain loyal to 
the single authority of the laws of Nature. This uncertain 
tenure of valuable territory was for ever ended by the publica- 
tion of the Origin of Species by Natural Selection. Mr. 
Darwin then justified the title, up to that time so inap- 
propriate, which we might fancy had been bestowed on 
botany and zoology by a sort of prophetic instinct ;— he 
made natural history historical. He changed a series of 
clumsy guesses to a genealogy. And the sudden fame of his 
work measures not only its own value, though that is much, 
but also the large amount of craving for some such intelligible 
scheme of organic existence, ready to precipitate itself as opinion 
at the first opportunity. Here was a coherent, intelligible scheme 
of things bringing order into confusion, and demanding, in its 
original form (and very little in the form in which Dr. Gray 
accepts it), absolutely no concession that any one can help 
making who uses his eyes and ears, and who is not prepared to 
assert that a sickly creature is likely to live as long as a strong 
one, and other absurdities of that kind. For part of this scheme 
was, we are here happily reminded, as little open to question 
as the assertion “that round stones will roll down hill further 
than flat ones,” and though it is with some reserve that Dr. 
Gray accepts what is truly hypothetical in it—he believes, if we 
have not misunderstood him, that the gradual process of 
variation is at the production of a new species quickened by 
some high tide of creative power, perfectly natural, but hitherto 
mysterious, much as individual life is thus quickened—we know 
not that Mr. Darwin would consider that this modification 
interferes with his argument, and we are certain that, from 
a logical point of view, the theory is left untouched, in its 
main features, by any similar change. Now, what, from a 
theological point of view, had to be given up, to accept this ? 
Nothing, on the one hand, that might not be accepted by a de- 
vout Theist, and nothing, on the other hand, that had any 
hold on the intellectual world. We think Dr. Gray a little 
underrates, and that it is the fashion somewhat to under- 
rate, a concession not included in these words. So fur 
as Christianity was committed to any theory of the _his- 
toric origin of human society, Christianity and Darwinism 
could not both be true. But it was a small minority of think- 
ing Christians who believed that Christianity was thus com- 
mitted, and the only narrative to which such persons clung with 
anything that could be called conviction—the history of Christ 
—stands apart from the scheme endangered by Darwinism to an 
extent that would surprise many who either have never ventured, 
or never cared to examine their connection. The notion that Mr. 
Darwin’s hypothesis is antagonistic to Christianity in the sense 
that on logical ground it provides some rival for a Creator, is 
wholly baseless. Natural selection cannot be invoked as the 
cause of that on which it operates. Probably nobody ever said 
it could, certainly Mr. Darwin never did. But much of what is 
vaguely called Darwinism demands some such assumption, and. 
it is by no means superfluous to point out, as Dr. Gray does, 
that all which is in the new philosophy to take the place of 
Creation remains just as inexplicable as it ever was. Natural 
selection does not explain why there are various forms of living 
organisms, it only explains why there are not more. It is of 
itself a mere source of destruction, the origination comes from 
elsewhere. 

Still, we have to confront the unquestionable fact that almost 
every thinker of eminence who has accepted Darwinism, has 
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rejected Christianity, and even Theism; and that the new 
science has, beyond all doubt, given a strong stimulus to the 
dominant materialism. We wish that Dr. Gray had justi- 
fied his avoidance of any attempt to explain this fact by dis- 
tinguishing the so-called philosophy of Evolution from the 
hypothesis of Darwinism, as clearly as he has distinguished 
the hypothesis of Darwinism from the facts of natural 
selection. We must not here attempt to fill the hiatus, 
but we may point out that the true issue, as it lies be- 
tween Materialism and a belief in. the Unseen, may be thus 
stated. Supposing natural variation, under the sifting influence 
of natural selection, to be fully adequate to account for the 
difference between a man and a jelly-fish, still, it may be asked, 
—Is the fact which you call variation, ultimate, in the same sense 
in which the fact of creation is ultimate ? Unquestionably, it is 
familiar. It is a true cause, working under our eyes. Whether 
it has done all or not, it must undoubtedly have done much. 
But let us not confuse familiarity and ultimateness. I come 
into my room, and find that some papers of great value, which 
I had carelessly left on the table, are smouldering on the hearth- 
The window being open, I have no difficulty in believing that a 
sudden gust has destroyed what I valued. I see papers blown 
about by the wind often enough. But it is no more an ultimate 
fact that air should move than that paper should move. 
Suppose me to be told, on the other hand, that at the moment 
[ was endeavouring to save the remnaut of my papers, a vindic- 
tive and unscrupulous enemy was seen hurrying from the 
house, an explanation of their destruction is suggested to me 
which is an explanation in a different sense from the first. ‘The 
purpose of destruction does not simply add another link to 
the chain of cause and effect, but brings it in contact with some- 
thing more original. Supposing that it became a fact because it 
was first an aim, it is explained in the fullest sense in which any 
fact can be explained. Change in the outward world is ex- 
plained, when it is construed as purpose in the inner world; 
here we attain something ultimate, and the mind is satisfied, 
and seeks no further regress. 

We have chosen a case of human destruction to set side by 
side with the theory of the Divine Creation, because human pur- 
pose is, unhappily, so much more often exhibited in that form ; 
but our object is now simply to make the issue clear, as inter- 
preters of Dr. Gray’s views upon it. Natural selection, which 
was supposed to obliterate purpose, affects*the argument for it, 
he considers, only in lengthening the chain of preliminary event, 
before it reaches that act of initial will beyond which there is 
no regress. We think that this weighty truth would be clearer, 
if he had recognised explicitly, as he does implicitly, the distinct- 
ness of the two questions,—Does the theory of natural selec- 
tion leave the argument for design unimpaired ? and—Does 
this theory add any new perplexity to Theism? The 
second is not a mere restatement of the first in a different 
dialect, and we, at least, should answer them differently. 
Dr. Gray in one place does the like, but the truth is, we 
should imagine, that it is not easy for him to represent 
to himself clearly and steadily the mental condition of 
one who supposes that belief or disbelief in God depends 
on auy speculations as to the origin of things. Purpose 
in the outer world, we should say—and we imagine he 
would agree with us—has always been discernible to him, 
and to him alone, who discerns purpose in the inner. If the 
moral law witnesses to a lawgiver, the Creation will witness to 
a Creator. But there are different degrees of non-demonstrative 
evidence, and we believe that the change introduced by Dar- 
winism makes the dependence of the outward on the inward 
testimony very much closer. Perhaps Dr. Gray means 
much the same in conceding that though Darwinism has 
not originated any new difficulty, it has brought into pro- 
minence those which were already existing. But his mean- 
ing would have been more distinct, here and elsewhere, if he 
had remembered that in saying Darwinism has brought in 
no new difficulty, he is not answering those who consider that 
it has weakened evidence which they could fall back upon in 
confronting old difficulties. We have always thought, for 
our own part, that such books as Paley’s Natural Theology 
raised as many difficulties as they solved. But those who felt 
the argument there set forth a prop of their faith in creative 
will, cannot but have found their faith affected by a theory 
which would not accommodate itself to that argument, all 
difficulties, meanwhile, remaining what they were. 

However, the interest of this little book—and to us, it is a very 
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profound and vital interest—is not that it puts in a new light 


the perplexities which our time has evoked from : 
shadow, but that it forces us to feel that one na ren i 
a lifetime in the studies which emphasize and illustrate thos 
perplexities still finds them insignificant, in comparison withall 
that bears witness to an abiding order, far below the ebb and 
flow of visible things which for a time conceals it. To know 
the seen order, and discern the unseen, is a distinction in our 
time wonderfully rare. It has not always been so, and the time 
will doubtless come when it will cease to be so; but for the 
present, there can be no doubt, as a matter of fact, that the 
students of the visible order are led away from all belief in the 
Invisible,—a fact forced upon us, if by nothing else, at least by 
the numerous attempts at mediation between Science and Faith 
which almost rival, in their prominence, the separate utterances 
of either. We believe that what is demanded of those who 
would approach such a difficulty is less that they should solye 
it, than that they should recognise it. What renders so many 
attempts to deal with doubt futile is not that the faith which 
meets it is too weak, but that it is too blind; it cannot discern 
those hindrances which hide its object from the sight of others, 
and is therefore powerless—we do not say to remove them, that 
is rarely within the scope of any human power—but to give those 
who see nothing else the confidence that it is possible to gee 
them, and also to see something larger. We pay a high but not 
extravagant compliment to Dr. Gray, in saying that he may-be 
cited as an exception to this rule. 

The best contribution that can be brought towards the healing 
of the long strife is that one who knows each antagonist should 
declare that he finds a common element in their message, even 
if he be unable to translate it. And this weighty contribution 
to a remedy for the great disaster of our day is what we find 
in the little work—slight and unpretending as it is—the main 
purport of which we have in the preceding remarks attempted 
to set before the reader. 





MR. PAYN’S LATEST NOVEL.* 

THERE is more plot in Mr. Payn’s latest novel than there was 
in its immediate predecessor, A Grape from a Thorn, upon 
whose heels it treads with surprising closeness. For Cash Only 
reminds us of the earlier style of the “novel-writingest” man 
of the time, who does not, however, show any signs of writing 
himself out. Mr. Payn is not likely to perform that too 
familiar operation, so long as he chooses to go on writing at all, 
for he can never be at a loss for the materials with which he 
works, and his skill in the handling of them gains in deftness 
and nicety by practice. He is a close observer, a sedulous 
picker-up of traits and indications of character; his intimate 
acquaintance with modern life in a variety of aspects gives him 
a great facility for contriving scenes and circumstances which 
display his portraits to advantage, and his cheeriness and 
chattiness may always be depended upon to relieve the effect of 
even his sternest choice of incidents. We believe that the 
great popularity which Mr. Payn has attained as a novelist— 
popularity attested by the issue of edition after edition of his 
works in various forms and sizes—is largely due to his 
genuine homeliness (in the accurate meaning of that word), 
and to the sound common-sense that pervades his writings. 
He does not parade or sentimentalise the one, as Dickens 
did, nor does he insist upon and lengthen out the other, as 
Trollope does; but both are always to be found in his books 
as they are to be found in honest, ordinary English lives, and 
they are recognised and liked with a heartiness and unanimity 
that speak well for the reading public, and contrast favourably 
with other examples of literary popularity. 

Mr. Payn has always been a good hand at depicting 
villain, and he has rarely yielded to the temptation .of 
making his villains attractive. There is no Eugene Aram in the 
tolerably long list of his murderers; there is no Paul Clifford 
among his thieves or swindlers; he never fails to invest villainy 
with its almost inseparable characteristic (in real life), base 
and ever active selfishness. He has also a happy knack of por- 
traying a fool; but he is at his best when his subject is so well 
adjusted a combination of villain and fool as the young gentle- 
man who does the lying and the smaller dirty work in For Cash 
Only, under the guidance and inspection of the leading villain. 
Gerald Lyster might be described in the terms of Quilp’s apo- 
strophe to Sampson Brass, just before the drowning of the dwarf; 


Sa 


* For Cash Ouly. By James Payn. London: Chatto and Windus. 
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it would be difficult to find in fiction a more base and cowardly 
cur. The story-teller gives him his deserts; there is no 
sentimentalising about the drinking, lying, cruel, young scoun- 
drel, who calumniates his dead father for a bribe, robs his sister, 
and deserts his ill-treated and wretched wife. - When he is 
drowned on his way home (purposing to do more evil, in the 
working out of a very ingenious plot), every one is glad of it, 
and the relief of the circumstance is allowed to be as complete 
as it would undoubtedly be in real life. The leading scoundrel 
of the tale is differently, but as ably treated. We take leave of 
him not as a drowned corpse, indeed, but as a “welsher,” 
supposed by an otherwise clever spinster, whose education 
has been neglected in Turf matters, to “have changed 
his nationality, in order to avoid recognition.” We are 
not disposed to quarrel with the author’s distribution of 
retributive justice in Percy Fibbert’s case, either. The 
interest of the story depends chiefly, as its title indicates, 
upon money matters; but these are ingeniously and liberally 
mixed up with the love-affairs to whose claims Mr. Payn has 
invariably been fully alive, and of whose intricacies and diffi- 
culties he is wonderfully aw fait, for a novelist of what Mr. 
Squeers called “the conflicting gender.” We derive a notion, 
from the general tone, and especially from the surprising 
diversity of his variations on that old theme, “'The course of 
true love never did run smooth,” that Mr. Payn has frequently 
played the part of confidential friend and adviser, and has been 
consulted in many a delicate dilemma. That his warmest sym- 
pathy and his most respectful contidence are always on the side 
of the lady, is matter of course; his thoroughpoing partisanship 
of women reminds us of Miss Austen’s Jane Bennet, in 
Pride and Prejudice, who could not endure to think any 
one would be wilfully in the wrong, and would persist in 
believing that all the parties to a bad transaction were victims 
of circumstances. There is a certain Mildred Fibbert in For 
Cash Only, who, if she Lad been dealt with by a novelist of her 
own sex, would have been “arranged” after the terrible- 
example fashion, “ carbonadoed,” as Barham has it, but who is 
not more than “ half-bad’’ (which does not mean at all im- 
proper), under the gentle handling of Mr. Payn. One of the 
cleverest touches in the book, which abounds in clever touches, 
is the last appearance of Mildred. Our sense of the fitness of 
things, which is totally distinct from poetical justice (in that 
Mr. Payn does not deal), is fully satisfied by the descent of the 
curtain on the welsher’s wife. 

By far the ablest portraiture in the book, however, is that of 
Mr. Lyster, on whose death, literally to a minute, the fate of all 
concerned hangs. The idea is, so far as our acquaintance with 
novels extends, quite original, and it is admirably worked out. 
The nervous, ailing, dying man, who, without deliberate wrong- 
doing, has drifted into a position which may, at any moment, 
be rendered desperate by a financial accident, and who clings 
to life, to only a little shred of it, as the means of rescuing 
his beloved daughter from the possible penalty of his errors, 
is drawn with more than the author’s usual power; and the 
scene which terminates Mr. Lyster’s suspense, is the best in 
the long list of Mr. Payn’s works, with the solitary exception of 
the decisive interview between the two Englishmen at the 
Chinese prison in By Proxy. The title of the story pre- 
pares the reader for the action of sordid motives in 
its development, and he finds them; but they are not 
universal, nor omnipotent. Herbert Newton is an ade- 
quate counterpoise to Perey Fibbert; and Clare Lyster is 
agem of a girl, remarkable even among the numerous 
gracious and real life-like girl-portraits which form so char- 
acteristic a feature of Mr. Payn’s stories. The author is particu- 
larly fortunate in his samples of talk in this novel. He brings 
them in with more ease and more @ propos than usual, and his 
introduction of Miss Darell, the rather odd, very amusing, 
thoroughly downright spinster friend of Clare Lyster, who sees 
through everybody, and puts everything to rights, and whose 
talk is admirably easy and characteristic, is a happy thought. 
Miss Darell plays general utility to perfection; and we hope, 
for the sake of some good people who deserve the blessing of 
such a head and such a heart devoted to their service, that she 
has a living, moving, talking prototype. 

It may be that Mr. Payn, like Mr. Chuckster, has his “ worst 
enemies ;” but even they, if they included all the unsuccessful 
novelists known to the butterman and the paper mills, cannot 
accuse him of being “ preachy.” Yet this present work of his 
1s embellished with one of the smartest possible little sermons 





against the reading of bad books, and dexterons use is 
made in support of that discourse of the doings and 
sufferings of Mildred Fibbert, who points the moral, if she does 
not adorn the tale of For Cash Only. Again, Sir Peter Fibbert, 
than whom the clever attorney, Mr. Oldcastle, remarks that he 
“never saw a man lie with less ingenuity or a worse grace,” 
could be drawn only by one who had closely observed his 
fellows, and noted the effects of circumstances on character. 

For Cash Only abounds in clever bits of description; we 
have space only for the following, taken from a carefully drawn 
portrait of Stokeville, the manufacturing town in whose vicinity 
the scene of the story is laid :— 

“Cotton and iron are the flesh and bone of Stokeville; and its 
life-blood is commercial prosperity. Everything to the outward eye 
is of man’s making. Nature has been expelled. The unoccupied 
spaces, which in other towns would be pleasure-grounds, oases of 
verdure in the desert of brick and mortar, are here mere waste places, 
of which the gardener can make nothing, and which have been given 
up to the cinder-sifters. In Stokeville the art of cinder-sifting has 
been carried to perfection; and where no cinders can be distributed, 
on account of elevation, or other obstacles, there are smuts. To wash, 
except on Sunday, is useless; and as a substitute, perhaps, a large 
portion of the population anoint themselves with oil. It is said 
that they are born white, but the impression of the beholder 
is to the contrary; at all events, from a very early period 
they assume the ‘local colour.’ Nevertheless, if you get below 
the surface, which is not promising, of the good folks of 
Stokeville, you come upon the best of soils (though unknown to 
geologists). True Grit...... The merchant princes of Stokeville 
can command all the Juxuries of the earth, but what is in other 
places thought a necessary, namely, fresh air, they cannot get. It 
is, however, agreed upon to ignore this fact. They dwell in palaces 
of ebony, and call them alabaster. They import trees and plant 
them, and talk of them as if they grew; the leaves wither and the 
branches shrivel (‘ Air, air!’ they murmur; ‘this is smoke; bah! 
worse, it’s soda’); but their owners regard them with complacency. 
‘Our plantation,’ they say, ‘is getting on nicely!’ Indeed, next 
summer it looks as well as ever. The fact is, they have imported 
more trees, but it is the local courtesy adopted by every well-bred 
visitor (and the Stokeville magnates are hospitality itself) to believe 
them to be the old ones.” 


There are many excellent incidental sketches of places and 
persons in this story; hors d’ceuvres, so to speak, that adda 
piquant flavour to the general repast. Mr. Roden is quite a 
dainty dish of himself. We wonder by what name he is known 
at “ the Club.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@——. 

Two ona Tower. By Thomas Hardy. Part I. (Triibner and Co.) 
—We are anxious to draw the attention of such of our readers as do 
not object to making acquaintance with stories by periodical instal- 
ments to Mr. Hardy’s new serial. If we may judge by the first part, 
it will have all the charm which we found in “ Far from the Madding 
Crowd,” “‘ The Return of the Native,” and other stories, in which Mr, 
Hardy’s words seem to bring the very breezes, the scents and sounds 
of the heath, the wood, the fallow, or the stackyard, to our senses, 
We smell the fragrant gorse, or the resinous fir woods, or the earthy, 
damp moss, when we read these books; we hear the storm gathering, 
and feel the first chill gust under the darkening sky, or the first 
hot breath of the thunder-laden air; we grow sad with the 
gentle dirge of the swaying pines, and solemn with the otherwise 
unbroken silence and the heavy shade of their groves. Mr. Hardy’s 
very rabbits and squirrels seem to live for us, as they warily nib- 
ble their food, or scamper away, startled by the lightest movement. 
None of Mr. Hardy’s novels are entirely without hints of this love of 
nature and intimate acquaintance with all its aspects; but in “A 
Laodicean,” as in “The Hand of Ethelberta,’ they are few and far 
between; and original as is the conception and striking the execnu- 
tion of these stories, they lack the undoubtedly special character- 
istics of Mr. Hardy’s genius, the marvellously keen observation alike 
of the ordinary and phenomenal aspects of nature, and of the quaint 
thoughts and peculiar habits of the dwellers in its neighbourhood and 
amongst its scenes. It is impossiile to deny that in the groups of 
shrewd, cynical, or humorous peasants—with here and there a comi- 
cally simple imbecile—we see, not perhaps an ordinary company of 
neighbours, as we are expected to suppose them, but a selection of 
the rarer and more exceptional ones from the whole village. We see 
no fault in this. We do not wish, in a story, to be bored by the talk 
of totally common-place people, but to see into the minds of those 
who have minds to see into. And we do not believe that the critics 
are by any means altogether right who charge Mr. Hardy with exag- 
geration and eveninvention, in order that he may amuse hisreaders with 
characters that do not exist. We believe that there is as much shrewd- 
ness, originality, and humour amongst the peasantry, as amongst any 
other class, but that it does not come out in the presence of the 
gentry. The very ignorance and superstition of the agricultural poor 
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give rise to and foster much of the amusing quaintness of thought 
which Mr. Hardy describes ; indeed, there can be little doubt that 
education, while it adds so much to knowledge, has a vast tendency 
to smooth away originality of thought, and certainly must drain 
that reservoir of strange opinion and fancy the sources of whose 
supply are ignorance and misconception. But we did not mean to 
write a review of Mr. Hardy’s novel, with only one number to judge 
from ; we shall hope to give it a notice worthy of it, when the com- 
plete work is before us. We meant, now, only to call attention to 
the story, in order that the admirers of this class of Mr. Hardy’s 
works might share our pleasure at once, and not remain in ignorance 
of Two on a Tower till it is published entire. 

Notes on the Canons of the First Four General Councils. By 
William Bright, D.D. (The Clarendon Press.)—This little volume 
makes an addition of some importance to the good work which has 
been done for some years past by successive occupants of the Chair 
of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford. Professor Bright, who edited 
the text of the Canons, some four or five years ago, now publishes, 
in a somewhat expanded form, the substance of notes given to his 
class. Theological study has now become a reality in Oxford, and 
this book, which we may commend, not for its learning, which we 
should not presume to praise, but for its practical, business-like 
form, will prove a valuable help to it. A generation ago such a 
work, if produced at all, would have had a shape which would 
have limited it to a few libraries. As it is, it is put within easy 
reach of students. Other readers may well find an interest in it, 
for there are. many things in it which throw a light on early 
Christianity. The Councils took cognisance of many other things 
besides the great doctrines with which their names are commonly 
associated ; and their Canons illustrate the daily life, as well as define 
the creed of the Church. 

New Epirions.—An Exposition of the Creed. By John Pearson, 
D.D.; revised and corrected by the Rev. Temple Chevallier, B.D. ; 
a new edition by the Rev. Robert Sinker, B.D. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.)—This handsome octavo of nearly eight hundred pages 
presents us with a very carefully revised edition of Bishop Pearson’s 
great work, which still retains its place as the standard text-book on 
the subject. Dr. Burton’s edition, which is the one most commonly 
met with, has the inconvenient arrangement of putting the notes in a 
separate volume, a banishment which is not unlikely to lead to 
neglect. Here they are at the foot of the page, great pains have been 
taken to verify the references, and the edition is in every way worthy 
of a classic. Belonging to a very different school of theology is 
The Natural Truth of Christianity. Selections from the ‘ Select Dis- 
courses” of John Smith, M.A. Edited by W. M. Metcalfe. (Alexander 
Gardner.)—John Smith was one of the band of Cambridge Platonists, 
of which Whichcote, Cudworth, and Hales were more conspicuous 
members. John Smith was a pupil of Whichcote at Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In 1641, he became a Fellow of Queen’s, having 
been appointed with seven others by the Parliamentary authorities, 
in the room of eight who had been ejected. He died eight years 
afterwards, at the early age of thirty-six. Mr. Metcalfe has prefixed 
to these selections a memoir and essay, in which he carefully appre- 
ciates Smith’s theological and philosophical position. We have also 
received a new edition of The Catechisin Made Easy, by the Rev. H. 
—— 2 vols. (Burns and Oates.) Dr. W. A. Greenhill edits 
‘ir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici (Macmillan), having carefully 
nantes the text to what the author may be supposed to have written. 
A notice of former editors (among whom James T. Fields, the 
American publisher, is perhaps the best known) ; and a list of edi- 
tions (none seem to have appeared between 1754 and 1831), are pre- 
ixed to the text. A full index is appended.—-Classic Tales (Bell 
and Sons) contains reprints of Rasselas, The Vicar of Wake- 
feld, Gulliver's Travels, and The Sentimental Journey, in 
one conveuient volume, belonging to the series of ‘‘ Bohn’s 
Standard Library.”"——-From the «same publishers, we get a 
new edition of Legends and Lyrics, by Adelaide Anne Procter. 
The interesting introdaction by Charles Dickens is prefixed. Miss 
Procter, refusing with rare delicacy to avail herself of her father’s 
friendship with Dickens, had sent, under the nom de plume of “ Miss 
Mary Berwick,” a poem to Household Words. Its merit struck his 

ttention, and it was accepted, and a request made for others, before 
the writer's identity was discovered. A very pathetic record of a 
fine nature which was wholly faithful to its very purest and noblest 
niterances, is this introduction. Of the Legends and Lyrics, it is need- 
less to say anything. -We have also before us two new editions of 
Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, with Ivry and The Armada 
(Longmans) ; of The Elementary History of Music, by N. D’Anvers, 
edited by Owen J. Dullea (Sampson Low and Co.) ; Wholesoinue Houses, 
by E. Gregson Banner, C.E. (E. Stanford), “revised,’’ with additions, 
notably of a chapter on “ House and Railway-Carriage Ventilation ;” 
Gold and Silver Money, by Paul F. Tidman (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.); and the New Grammar of French Grammar, by Dr. V. de 
Fivas, M.A. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.), this last being the 
‘“‘forty-fifth edition.” 
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Marriage. 

Wattrrs—Davies—On the 13th instant, at St. Mary’s Church, Haverfordwest 
by the Rev. J. A. Owen, of Cheltenham College, assisted by the Vicar, Rev. J. 
B. Wrenford, W. Howell Walters, only son of the late W: illiam Walters, Esq, 
J.P., of Haverfordwest, to Mary Laura, only daughter of William Davies, Esq., 
* P: for Pembrokeshire. 
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CHINTZES. ¢ uinpzzy ona sons, 


290 to 204 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 








T Y 5] S 6 218 and 220 
L l B E R (REGENT STREET, W. 
CHINTZ & CURTAIN STUFFS. NEW AND USEFUL 
COLOURS. 
iE EASTERN AND EUROPEAN 
THE Newest ipEas ror A R T See 
LADIES’ SPRING COSTUME NATURAL AND PURE 
FINISH. 


AND 
INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 


FABRICS. 


TOILETTE FABRICS. 
Patterns post free on eit ation. 


DIAMONDS. 'M R. S TR TRE E T E R, 


SAPPHIRES. | DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANT, 
| NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; 
CAT’S-EYES. | 


AND 


COLOMBO, CEYLON. 














STAR STONES. | 
——— | GOLDSMITH AND JEWELLER. 
EMERALDS, NO LOWER STANDARD OF GOLD USED THAN 
A | 18-CARAT. 
aaa /KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCHES. 
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Mr. Streeter’s Collection of Rough and Cut 
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ALLERY, 120 PALL 

RENCH _G TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL 

c BITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of = 
EXHIBIT TAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN, an 
conti’ hi ‘elebrated Picture by Bastien Lepage, 
5 rtant works by Professor 


includes t * two impo 
0. on i Collection of Studies from Nature 
by Carl Hettner. 
LYMPIC.—Mr. Coleman begs to 
nounce that the dramatic romance, THE 
ow OF THE SWORD, is now received with 
SHAD ded enthusiasm, and will therefore be repeated 
ORY EVENING until further notice. Powerful 
= Jovel and extraordinary scenic effects.— 


Ceoftioe an from 11 till 5. Doors open 7.15. 


Commencing 7.45. iia 
HOYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
EsTaBLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1845. 
SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
— AGRICULTURE. 
sprxa LANDOWNERS AND Occurrers, LAND 
_ ae oo Surveyors, Cotonists, &c. 
ve Farm, for the practical instruction of 
ee warrcende the College, with which it is 
in connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 


Acrés. 


PRESIDENT: 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT: 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman. 


ight Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Rett in Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


a... R. Nigel F. Kingseote, C.B., M.P 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. , 

M.H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttleton. 


epectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
eltcate. Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS MAY 23rd. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 
—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight £40; 
Fon: £20. Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply 
te the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


TUDENTS’ HOME for LADIES, 

who are attending Classes in London, or working 
at the Art Schools. Highest references. — For 
particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL, 79 Gower 
Street, 


PLANDS, SCARBOROUGH. 


A MARRIED CLERGY MAN, of upwards of Twenty 
Years’ successful Experience, assisted by a Rezideut 
Graduate (Camb.), and Science Master, RECEIVES a 
Limited Number of PUPILS from 8 to 15 years of 
age. Every home comfort and care ; thorough ground- 
ing & training ; Science tanght to all ; safe sea-bathing. 


ELLY COLLEGE, Tavistock, 

Devon.—ELECTION of FOUR FOUNDATION 
BOYS in July next. Priority, after Founder’s kin, 
to Sons of Deceased Naval Officers. Also TWO OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—For particulars, apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 


OSSALL SCHOOL. 

ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be COMPETED FOR June 27th. Value from 
70 guineas (covering school fees) to £20. Limit of 
age, Juniors, 14}; Seniors, 15}. Candidates may be 
examined at Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in 
Classics or Mathematics—Apply to Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


ADAME PARKES-BELLOC 
wishes to LET her HOUSE at LA CELLE, 
between Versailles and St. Germains, to friends or 
connections, There are seven furnished bedrooms, 
and three sitting-rooms.—Terms, £120 for the six 
stmmer months, or £140 for the whole year.— 
Address for details, to Madame PARKES-BELLOC, 
Slindon, Arundel. 


VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
aud Shrewsbury Schoo), PREPARES BOYS for the 
Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 


OVER COLLEGE. 


President, Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on MAY 3rd. 
d, £46 62. Tuition, from 13 to 18 guineas. 
For particulars, apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
tke Head Master ; or W. KNOCKER, the Honorary 
Secretary. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 

FOUR JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30, for 
three years, will be COMPETED for on July 20th 
and 2lst. Open to boys under 14 on April Ist, 1882. 
—For information, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There 

will be an ELECTION in Uctober, to FIVE 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. No boy is eligible who is 

under 12 or over 14 on June Ist.—For particulars, 

apply to the Bursar, C. H. LANE, Esq., Wellington 
College, Wokingham, 












































NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 
ROSCOE PROFESSORSHIP of ART. 

The Council are prepared to APPOINT a PRO- 
FESSOR of ART, in the above College. The Stipend 
of the Professor will be £375 per annum, together 
with two-thirds of the fees, the total stipend beng 
guaranteed to be not less than £400 per annum. The 
Pr. fessor will hold office for five years, from October 
1st, 1882, the date at which he will be expeted to 
commence Col'‘ege work, and will be required to re- 
side in Liverpool during term time. His duties will 
be to Lecture to Day and Evening Claszes upon the 
History, Theory, and Practice of Art, and to conduct 
and superintend the necessary examivations in these 
subjects. Candidates are requested to send in their 
applications and copies of their testimonials to the 
Honorary Secretary, not later than May 15th, 1882. 

W. J. STEWART, Hon. Sec. 


25 Lord Street, Liverpool, March 22nd, 1882, 

| NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL. 

APPOINTMENT of LECTURER on MATHE- 
MATICS. 

The Council invite applications, accompanied by 
testimonials, on or before May 10th next, for the 
above Appointment. Duties to begin on October Ist. 
Salary, £150. Candidates are especially requested to 
abstain from canvassing.—Further information may 
be obtained from the Princ'pal, on application to J. 
N. LANGLEY, LL.D., Registrar and Secretary. 








RoxaL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
ay COLLEGE, COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 

This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training 
institution for those who purpose adopting the Civil 
Engineering profession in India or elsewhere are 
now offered to all persons desirous of following the 
course of study pursned there. 

A number of Students not exceeding 50 will be ad- 
mitted to the College in September, 1882. Candidates 
for admission mu-t, on July Ist, 1882, be over 17 and 
under 21 years of age, and must give satisfactory 
proof of their having received a fair general educa- 
tion. 

The Secretary of State for India will offer 16 ap- 
pointments in the Indi‘n Public Works Department 
for competition among the Students entering the 
College in September, 1882, at the termination of 
their prescribed three years’ College course, that is, 
in the summer of 1885. The Secretary of State for 
India will further offer two appointments in the 
Indian Telegraph Department among the same Stu- 
dents after two years’ course of study, that is, in the 
summer of 1884. 

In the event of there beirg more candidates for 
admission than the College can receive, the preference 
will be given to qualified candidates according to 
dates of application for admission. 

For all further particulars, apply by letter only to 
the SECRETARY, Public Works Department, India 
Office, 8.W.; or to the PRESIDENT, Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 

JULAND DANVERS. 

India Office, November 4th, 1881. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

—The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will 

be held at the LONDON UNIVERSITY, Burlington 

Gardens, W., and in Edinburgh, and will begin on 
MONDAY, June 12th. 

Forms of entry should be sent in to the Secretary, 
Mrs. CROOM ROBERTSON, 31 Kensington Park 
Gardens, London, W., by April 30. 

The Clothworkers’ Exhibition of the value of eighty 
guineas a year, for three years, will be awarded ir 
connection with this Examination. 

The Russell-Gurney Scholarship, of the value of 
£45 a year, for three years, will be awarded upon the 
results of an Examination in History. 

S* ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 
(Under the Direction of a Council.) 
CHAIRMAN. 
The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 

Hrap Mistress.—Miss LUMSDEN, Certificated 
Student in Honours of Girton College. 

The Staff consists of five certificated students of 
Girton College, and other quaiified Mistresses. This 
School provides for the Daughters of Gentlemen a 
thorough education at a moderate cost. Girls are 
received from the age of seven and upwards. The 
school and boarding-houses are in a healthy situation, 
open to the south, with gymnasium and playground 
attached. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on April 27th.—For 
further information, apply to the HON. SEC., 
Mansfield, St. Andrews, N.B. 





CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
HE PEARCE SCHOLARSHIP, 
value £30 per annum, and tenable for Three 
Years, by the Danghter of an Officer in the Agmy, 
will be Vacant in September next. 


Apply tothe PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY, before 
June Ist, 


ORTHING, Sussex, established 
1864.—Seaside EDUCATION for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. Resident Master for Classics and 
Mathematics. References to Rev. E. K. Elliott, M.A., 
Worthing, Dr. Thos. Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Lond., 45 
Gresham Road, 8.W.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 
BILLING, Westbury House. 





W ALTAAM HOUSE, 
_  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (danghters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 





CyMtrr os HIGH SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. 


PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL: 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
Vicg-PRESIDENT : 
The Rev. J. M. WILSON, Head Master of Clifton 
College. 
Heap Mistress—Miss WOODS. 

The Second Term of 1882 will begin on FRIDAY, 
April 28th. Entrance Examination for new Pupils 
on THURSDAY, April 27th, at a quarter-past 9. 

Prospectuses can be obtained at the School, at the 
Office of the Clifton Chronicle, or from the Hon. 
Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, 40 Canynge 
Square, Clifton. 

Mrs. HAIGH, 77 Pembroke Road, Cl fton, is 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders Pupils 
attending the High School. For terms and other 
information, apply to Mrs. HAIGH. 


JREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

BOYS, FRETHERNE HOUSE, 29 York 

Place, Portman Square, W.—The SUMMER TERM 

will begin on WEDNESDAY, April 19th, at half-past 

nine. Mr. EDWARD BLAIR will be at home every 

day of the opening week from three to five o’clock, to 
answer enquiries. 


NTORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE 
a and CAMDEN SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 

The Governors of these Schools are about to 
APPOINT a HEAD MISTRESS of the Camden 
School for Girls. The total emoluments of the office 
are between £400 and £500 a year. The age of candi- 
dates must not exceed 40 years, and the Mistress 
appointed will be required to commence her duties 
about the middle of September. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the 
Clerk, to be returned to him, with testimonials of 
recent date, before May 6th 

ALFRED J. BUSS, 
Clerk to the Governors. 

North London Collegiate School for Girls, 

Sandall Road, N.W 


JNIVERSITS of LONDON.— 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC M.B. EX- 
AMINATION. — Instruction is given in all the 
subjects of the above Examination at Guy’s Hospital 
by Special Classes during the ensuing Summer 
Session. The Classes are not contined to Students of 
the Hosp'tal.—For further particulars, apply to the 
DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, S.E. 


IRKENHEAD SCHOOL. 
President—His Grace the DUKE of WEST- 
MINSTER, K.G. Head Master—Rev. J. T. 
PEARSE, M.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Balls Scholar of the University of 
Cambridge. 
Classical and Modern Departments. Scholarship 
tenable at the School. NEXT TERM commences 
APRIL 26th. Apply to the SECRETARY. 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS. Con- 
ducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Boys from 7 to 12 pre- 
pared forthe Public Schools. References to parents. 
EASTER TERM BEGINS APRIL 18th.—Prospec- 
tuses on application at the School, 38 Gloucester 

Street, Warwick Square, 8.W. 
M.A., 


{RASMUS WILKINSON, 

‘4 late Exhibitioner of Exeter College, Oxford, 
and formerly Scholar of Eton College, RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS, from Nine to Fifteen years of age, 
to PREPARE for the Public Schools, and with a 
special view to the Scholarship Examinations at 
Eton and Winchester.—Address, 11 Westbury Park, 
Durdbam Down, Bristol. 


i OOKS Presented to Clergymen and 
Ministers of all Denominations.—The Committee 
of the BRITISH and FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION will forward gratis, to Ministers 
and Students in Divinity, a packet, containing two 
valuable works, of which large editions were printed 
for this purpose, viz. :—‘‘ Christ the Revealer,” by J. 
Hamilton Thom,and “ Heresy and Orthodoxy,” by 
J. Blanco White, with a Sketch of the Author's Life, 
by J. H. Thom. Reference required to some printed 
list, or other means of identification of the Minister’s 
or Student’s name. Six penny stamps for postage, to 
be enclosed with the applications,—Address, Miss 
PHILPOT, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 


AA ESSRS. JACKSON & GRAHAM, 
1 Estate and House Agents, beg to call attention 
to Gentlemen Desirous of Selling or Letting Property 
in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing 
to Purchase or Rent, to the great facilities they 
possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
respectfully solicit communications. Properties 
inspected, at simply travelling expenses being paid. 
Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &c.—Estate Agency 
Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W 








REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorat:ng te the Constitation. Sold by Chemists. 
LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Establ shed Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Kyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 35 6d, 63. and 11s, 
2? Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.U. 
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The LIST of APPLICATIONS for SHARES will be CLOSED on or before 
TUESDAY, May 2nd, 1882. 


THE BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, under the Great Seal, dated November Ist, 1881. 
Capital, £2,000,000, divided into 100,000 Shares of £20 each. 


First Issue, 65,000 Shares, 4,500 Shares fully paid are taken by the British 
North Borneo Provisional Association (Limited) in part payment of the amount 
due to them under the Contract of April 19th, 1882. Of the 60,590 Shares which 
remain, 15,000 Shares, with £10 called, have alrealy been applied for, and will 
be allotted in full at par, leaving 45,500 Shares, which ave now unconditionally 
offered to the public. The Directors are prepared to receive applications for 
fully-paid Shares to an amount not exceeding 10,000 Shares in all, the calls upon 
which, and upon the Shares with £10 called, will be payable as follows :— 
£10 Paid. £20 Paid. 
seiees * 0 aL oD 


vee 


0 210 0 


On Application ..... 
On Allotment... 
On July 14th .. 
On October 14th 
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BIO O nrssrorcs 7 10 0 
£10 0 0 £20 0 0 


By virtue of the Charter and Deed of Settlement, the liability of the Sub- 
scribers is limited to the amount unpaid on their Shares, 
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Court or DIRrEcToRS. 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B., late H.B.M,’s Minister at Pekin, 14 Great Queen 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 
James Brand, Esq. (Messrs. Harvey, Brand, and Co.), 65 New Broad Street, E.C. 
John Cunliffe, E-q., 35 Cornhill, E.C. 
Alfred Dent, Esq. (Messrs. Dent Bros. and Co.), 11 Old Broad Street, F.C. 
Edward Dent, Esq. (Messrs. Dent Bros. and Co.), 11 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
John D. Dewhurst, Esq. (Messrs. G. and R. Dewhurst), 38 New Broad Street, E.C. 
The Right Hon. Lord Elphinstone, Carberry Tower, Musselburgh, N B. 
The Hon. Sir Henry Keppel, G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet, Winkfield, Berks. 
Richard B. Martin, Esq., M.P. (Messrs. Martin and Co.), 68 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Rear-Admiral R. C. Mayne, C.B., 101 Queen's Gate, S.W. 
Philip A. Myburgh, Esq., Q.C., formerly Counsel to H.B.M.’s Government in 
China, Temple, E.C. 












SoxiciTors. 
Messrs. Freshfield and Williams, 5 Bank Buildings, E.C. 
Messrs. Harwood and Stephenson, 31 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Bankers—Messrs. Martin and Co., 68 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Brokxers—Messrs. J, and A. Scrimzgeour, 18 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
AvpiTors—Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, and Co., 41 Coleman Street, E.C. 
Srcretary—Benjamin T. Kindersley, Esq. 
Orrices—11 Old Broad Street, London, E.C,. 


From the commencement of the present century, and even before that date, 
public attention has from time to time been directed to Borneo, as an enconr- 
aging field for European enterprise and industry. 

By means of untiring labour and a large expenditure of time and money on 
the part of several lealing merchants and others, the northern portion of that 
great island, with absolute rights of sovereignty, has been acquired, peaceable 
possession obtained, and the whole vested in the British North Bo: neo Provisional 
Association (Limited), by whom the completion of the pioneer work has been 
most successfully accomplished. 

The territory was in 1877-8 granted in perpetuity by the Sultans of Brunei 
(Borneo) and Sooloo, and the Pangeran Tumongong of Brunei, subject only to 
payments amounting in all to $12,500 (about £2,400) per annum, Owing to the 
great importance of the acquisition, a Royal Charter has lately been granted, one 
effect of which is the formal recognition of the title of Mr. Dent and his Associa- 
tion to the territories granted to him by the Sultans.—(See Earl Granville’s De- 
spatch, January 7th, 1882—Blue Book, Spain, No. 1, p. 204.) 

This Charter, further, without injuriously restricting the Company’s freedom 
of action, confers corporate powers of a very beneficial character. 

The area acquired is about twenty thousand square miles in extent, and, as will 
be seen by the accompanying map, is in the form of an irregular triangle, with 
more than two-thirds thereof bounded by the sea. The coast line exceeds five 
hundred miles, and all islands within three leagues are included in the cession. 

The territory occupies politically and commercially a position of much im- 
portance in the China Seas, possesses splendid harbours and navigable rivers, and 
has an exeeptionally good tropical climate. There are fine mountain ranges, 
alluvial plains, and large tracts of virgin forests, containing Gutta-Percha, 
India-Rubber, Camphor, and other jungle produce. It has a fivonrable rain- 
fall, is south of both typhoon and hurricane latitudes, and much of the soil is 
of undoubted fertility, well adapted for the cultivation of Coffee, Tea, Cinchona, 
Sago, Tapioca, Cocoa, Pepper, Sugar, Tobacco, Indigo, Cotton, and other tropical 
—— besides which there is evidence of the existence of valuable mineral 

eposits. 

The object which the Company have in view is the carrying-on of the work 
begun by the Provisional Association, and the further improvement and full 
utilisation of the vast natural resources of the country, by the introduction of 
new Capital and Labour, which they intend shall be stimulated, aided, and pro- 
tected by a just humane and enlightened Government. 

The benefits likely to flow from the accomplishment of this object, in the 
opening-up of new fields of tropical agriculture, new channels of enterprise, and 
new markets for the world’s manufactures, are great and incontestible. 

The experienee of four years (during which Seven Stations have been established, 
with European Residents occupying them) has afforded ample proof that the 
natives are eager to enjoy the benefits of civilised government. They and their 
late native rulers (the latter in receipt of the before-mentioned subsidies to the 
extent of $12,500 per annum) are well affected towards the Company. 

In anticipation of the Charter, the Provisional Association secured the services 
of Mr. W. H. Treicher, formerly Acting Governor of the British Colony of 
Labuan and H.B.M.’s Consul-General for Borneo, and appointed him Governor of 
the Territory, which post he has filled since his arrival in Borneo, in August 
last, with considerable success. 

The Association early realised the advantages of introducing Chinese labour, 
and consequently engaged the services of Sir Walter Medhurst, late H.B.M.’s 
Consul in China, and he has proceeded to the East to explain the position and 
objects of the Company to the Chinese and initiate a regular system of free im- 
migration into North Borneo. 

Immigration from China to any desired extent is confidently anticipated. In 
the small town of Elopura, recently founded by the Association, four hundred 
and fifty Chinese have already settled, and advices just received from Singapore 
state that fifty more Chinese of the artisan and brick-making class were proceed- 
ing thither on their own account. 

Regular steam and mail communication has been established between all the 
Ports in the territory and Singapore. 

The prosperity of Hong Hong, the Straits Settlements, and other Colonies in 
the China Seas, shows how the establishment of a firm and settled government 
among Eastern raves has been attended by a rapidly increasing industrial popu- 
iation and a steady development of both trade and revenue. Some cases in 
illustration of this will be found in the accompanying Appendix. 

The area of the territory exceeds ten million (10,000,000) acres, and grants of 
‘and will be made to planters and others who can show that they are qualified to 
atilise them. 

With a view to encouraging immigration and accelerating the development of 
the country, the Company are empowered to make advances to planters, merchants, 
and companies, who may be desirous of embarkirg with capital in agriculture, 
mining, commercial, or other enterprises, within the territory. In the first in- 
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stance, and until the richness of the country is dem 
may become the policy of the Company to pst Pak pore gpl experience, it 
operations to some extent on their own account, but the chief Per — trading 
of the Company will he to attract independent capital and labour ultimate aim 
The fiscal returns are steadily increasing, and should soon cove: th 
administration. In addition to these, and among the many fo mca le cost of 
revenue available in the Company’s possessions are the following :— resources of 
(1.) Sales and leases of lands for plastation, building and other pu 
d that several applications from ra 
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planters and others have already been received, and are un i + 
(2.) Royalties on jungle produce, i.e., gutta-percha, india er ston 
beeswax, edible birds’ nests, damar, canes, rattan, and timber of a ver camphor, 
character, well suited for exportation to Europe, China, and other markets ae 
jungle produce in the Company’s territory is known to be of special y; en The 
gutta-percha (which is almost exhausted in other parts of Borneo the ue, and 
from Sarawak alone having reached one million pounds sterling) s iS &xpoi 
abound. There is no doubt the demand for gutta-percha will increase deere Lg 
for the use of cable, telegraph, and telephone companies, and that this mouely 
will prove a highly productive and incres sing source of revenue to the Co — 
Trade returns from Borneo generally are not obtainable. The follomee. 
however, which show the value of exports from Sarawak only, are ¢ tence 
from the Sarawak Gazette, of 2nd May, 1881 :— 7 xirac 











Gutta-percha.... sida csaaukadanacones Pn 
India-rubber .. we es % 57.095 
Bees wax........ e 6,758 
Birds’ Nests (edible) 5 12/838 
Camphor.. ‘ 4.638 
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Béche-de-me 
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Antimony 
, $930,108 
Other Articles ..........00..ssesseeses 950,336 








Total Exports ... sessereeeee $1,880,444 

Attention is called to the jungle produ d above. The fact that 
such a quantity is still being exported from Sarawak after the jungles have been 
worked between 30 and 40 years, give some idea of the enormous value of the 
unworked jungle taken over by the Company. 

All the reports of the officers of the Association who have penetrated into the 
country confirm this idea, more especially with reference to the large quantities 
of gutta percha, camphor, rattans, and edible birds’ nests. 

These edible birds’ nests are an article of luxury much prized by the Chinese 
Immense caves, plentifully supplied, have already been discovered in the Com. 
pany’s territory, and these caves are reported to contain, also, large quantities 
of guano, the value of which has yet Jo be ascertained. (See Appendix.) 

(3.) Minerals and Precious Stones.—A range of mountains runs from the west 
to the north-east coast of Borneo, culminating in the splendid mountain of King 
Balu (13,698 feet high), situated in the Company’s ‘Territory. On the western 
side of the island, in the Sarawak and Dutch Territories, the following minerals 
are now being worked :—Diamonds, Gold, Silver, Quicksilver, Antimony, and 
Coal. There is every reason to suppose that in the mountainous parts of the 
Company’s Territory similar deposits will be found, and that large profits will 
arise, as discoveries are made, by working the minerals or by the sale of mining 
rights. 

Antimony, Native Copper, Coal, and Mineral Oil have already been reported to 
exist by the officers of the Association. Experienced mineralogists are now en- 
gaged in ascertaining the extent and value of these deposits. 

(4.) Planting.—Among the many products for the cultivation of which the soil 
and climate of the territory are adopted, special reference must be made to sago. 
The native name for Borneo is Pulo Kalamantan, or Sago Island. More than 
10,000 tons of sago tlour, value £140,000, are aunually exported from Sarawak 
and Brunei, The value of the quantity exported in 1879 was £161,432.—Vide 
Blue Book, H.B.M. Consuls’ Reports, 1880, The sago palm is indigenous to the 
Company’s territory. 

(5.) Trading and Commercial Operations.—As the benefits of a settled govern- 
ment and civilisation are extended, and immigration iucreases, a wide field for 
trade and commerce of almost every description will, it is anticipated, be open. 
The situation and natural advantages of the Territory, the present want of 
new channels for capital, and the past successes of British colonisation, combine 
to justify this anticipation. 

(6.) Fisheries.—The coast yields in addition to other products, Pearls, 
Mother-of-Pearl, Béche-de-mer or Trepang, and Tortoise-shell. 

An exhaustive avconnt of the resources of the territory is, of course, impossible 
within the limits of a Prospectus, but the facts above justify a belief that, as civil- 
ising influences are further introduced, and capital more extensively applied to 
stimulate the great natural capabilities of North Borneo, there will be a rapid 
augmentation of every item of the revenue already initiated, and a great future 
secured for the Territory acquired by the Company. 

In the Despatch already referred to, Lord Granville concludes as follows :— 

“The experience of three years shows that the peaceful and_ intelligent de- 
velopment of the great natural resources of the country is steadily increasing, 
and there is every reason to believe that a sound and liberal system of adminis. 
tration will be established by the Company, which will spread the benefits of 
civilisation among the native population, and open up new and important fields 
to British trade and enterprise, and to the commerce of all nations.” ’ 

In consideration of a payment of £210,000 in cash, and £90,000 in fully-paid 
Shares of the Company, the Provisionat Association will transfer to the Company 
the territery and all their interests, rights, powers, and property of every kind, 
and pay all debts and liabilities ineurred by the Asseciation up to June 30th, 
1882, the date fixed for the completion of the purchase by the Company, and also 
undertake the current expenditure in Borneo and Labuan (including subsidies) 
up to the same date, so that the C mpany will enter at once unencumbered into 
absolute possession of their territory, with an official establishment in active 
practical operation. . 

On completion of the purchase, the Provisional Association will be wound up. 

The greater part of the consideration to the Association represents expenses 
actually incurred and defrayed since 1877 in respect of the subsidies to the 
sultans and others; the purchase and chartering of steamers, th» salaries of 
officers, the equipment of exploring expeditions, the erection of buildings, and 
the organization of the various establishments and their maintenance for more 
than four years. The Association have also agreed to pay all the legal and other 
preliminary expenses of and incident to the formation of the Company, including 
those of obtaining the Charter and the costs of the deed of settlement, and all 
other expenses of the Company up to the first allotment of Shares to the public, 

The property sold to the Company: includes an armed steam yacht, 215 tons 
Y.M.; four steam lanuches, boats, guns, stores, buildings, and furniture be- 
longing to the several residencies established in North Borneo and Labuan, 
upwards of twenty tons of copper coinage minted for fhe Company, a printing 
press, saw mill, machine-shop fittings, and other necessaries which have been 
acquired up to the present time for carrying on the work of the Provisional 
Association, pear 

The Agreement, dated April 19th, 1882, between the Provisional Association, of 
the one part, and the Company, of the other part, and Copies of the Charter and 
Deed of Settlement, and of the grants and leases, may be seen at the offices of the 
Solicitors, Messrs. Freshtield and Williams, 5 Bank Buildings, London, E.C., or 
Messrs. Harwood and Stephenson, 31 Lombard Street, Londun, E.C. : 

Applications for Shares should be made on the enclosed form, accompanied by 
a deposit of £1 per share. Where no allotment is made the deposit will be 
retur: ed in full. . J h 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares can be obtained at t 4 
Offices of the Company, from the Bankers, Messrs. Martin and Co., 68 Lombar 
Street, London, E.C., from the Brokers, or Solicitors, 


London, April 21st, 1882. 
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UNION 


OMMERCIAL Fire, Life, Marine, 


ASSURANCE COMPANY.— 


Oe ita ids, in Special Trust for Life | 
. , eee wee oo 400s 
Policy holders, — Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 


ium 
Total Antes —19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


‘West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W 
ALL KInps. 
ANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF 
reer AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDEXTS ALONE. 
LSSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, ; sas 
d Largest Company, insuring agains 
ee ‘Accidente of all kinds. ; 
’ [he Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
; SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,009. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £24),000. 
* MopERATE PREMIUMS. m i 
: WED TO INSURERS AFTER Five YEARS. 
age AS COMPENSATION 
EEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
pune oe Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local r 
Agents, oF. CORNHILL, ~~ 
tel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
or 8 Grand Hote TAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 


Paid-np Capital 
Reserve Fund . eas es 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors 





£1,509,000 
£816,500 
£3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches thronguout the Colonies of Austratia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. : 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated ard sent 

tion. 
tof POSITS are received at this Office, for fixed 
riods, on term3 which may be ascertuined on 
application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


HENIX FIRE OFF:CE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and Iiber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Sceretary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


EALTHY PERSONS at all AGES 
will find in the BONUS SYSTEMS of the 

LIFE ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND 
advantages far exceeding what can be obtained under 
any of the Ordinary Systems. See Prospectus for 
Specimens and Iiiustra‘ions of the remarkable results. 

CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID £4,028,009 

ANNUAL REVENUE ............... 435,000 

43rd YEAR. 

ENTRANTS before MAY 3ist, 1882, will secure 
ONE YEAR'S BONUS more than later Assurers. 
London: 5 Lomparp Street, and 48 Part Mat, S.W. 

Edinburgh: 82 Princes Street 
Birmingham : 58 New St. | Leeds: 14 East Parade. 
Liverpool: 11 Tithebarn St | Manchester: 10 Bank St. 
Glasgow : 123 St. Vincent Street. 





ESTABLISHED 1831. 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Aecounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly bala:ces, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphiet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
_March 31st, 1980, 


Gold Meda’, Paris, 1878. First Award 

| and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 
FRY’ s 1881. os 

| R8y's CARACAS COCOA. 

“A most delicions and valnable 
article.’’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ON 


cocoal 


LY. 






YS COCOA EXTRACT. 

** Strictly pure.’”’-—W. W. Stoddart, 
|F40., F.C.8. st, Bristol. 

FIFI LS 





Demand KAY 
THE HUNGER-MAKER. 
THE KING OF CONDIMENTS. 
“Only this, and nothing res” 
KAVO ann CO., Cmer 
Dépdt, Cork. 


s 


Ergopean 





RTISTS’ GENERAL BENE- 
VOLENT INSTITUTION, for the Relief of 
Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in 
Willis’s Rooms, on SATURDAY, May 13th, at Six 
o'clock. 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.S., in the Chair. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknow- 
ledged by— 

JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary Secre- 


ary. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 
F, LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Uld Bond Street, W. | 

Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 


ee ee Oo UD SB. 
= THE GRAND HOTEL. 


—— AID for the PEOPLE, 
on Principles of 
INDEPENDENCE and SELF-SUPPORT. 
METROPOLITAN PROVIDENT MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
A MEETING 
ON THE ABOVE SUBJECT WILL BE HELD AT THE 
MANSION HOUSE, 
ON 
| WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26th, 1882, 
AT THREE P.M., 


THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MAYOR 
IN THE CHAIR, 


The Duke of Westminster, | Sir C. E. Trevelyan, Bart., 
K.G K.C.B., 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, 


'Sir T. Fowell Buxton, 





His Eminence Cardinal 
Manning, | 
Right Hon. James Stans. 


Stands in its own grounds facing the Sea. Five feld, M.P., | Bart., 
minutes’ drive from the Railway Station, and close to | Sir Sydney Waterlow, Sir Julian Goldsmid, 
the Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be Bart., M.P., Bart., 
boarded, if desired. Terms, 10s 61 per day. Samuel Morley,Esq.,M.P., | Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
Nocharge for attendance. Table d’hote,atseparate | Mr. Alderman Mcarthur, worth, Bart., 


tables, from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m., under the personal 
superintendence of the new Proprietors, 

CLEAVE and GASCOIGNE. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 

fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases fur home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and Cu., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, | 
London, W.C. 


F. D. Mocatta, Esq., 

T. Holmes, Esq., F.RC.S., 
‘Dr. Alfred Carpenter, 
and other Gentlemen, will take part in the proceed- 
ings. 
| DUPIL.—An Engineering Surveyor 
| and Valuer is prepared to RECEIVE a GEN- 
TLEMAN in his Office whe is willing to work hard. 
Premium required. Preferencs will be given to a 
gentleman educated at a public school.—Address, 
**P.18,”’ care of CHARLES BIRCHALL, Advertising 
Agent, Liverpool. 


(EMIGRATION TO THE 
NORTH-WEST. 


The CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (under contract with the 
D. minion Government to compiete and work a Transcontinental line of railway 
to the Pacific Ocean) OF FER for SALE FARMING and GRAZING LANDS in 
the Fertile Belt of the North-West, along the line of railway and its branches, to 
actual settlers, at 103 sterling per acre, payable in annual iustalments, but 
subject to a rebate of 53 per acre for cultivation of one-half within four years 
from date of purchase. 

Purchasers will have the additional advantage of paying for these lands in 
the Land Grant Bonds of the Company, which will be accepted at a premium, 
10 per cent. above par, and accrued interest allowed. These Bonds, in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, bearinz 5 per cent. interest, can at present be obtainod through 
the Bank of Montreal, 9 Birchin Lane, London, at the price of par and accrued 
interest. 

For further information respecting the country, proof of its Agricultural and 
Stock-raising Capabilities, the way and cost of reaching it, &c., apply to the 

| CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, Burtholomew House, London, 
i E.C. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUGCE.. 


MP. 
John RK, Hollond, Esq., 


MI. 














CANADIAN 


FOR 


SALE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Which are calenlated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their siguature, ** LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 

*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


KINAHAN’S 


| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
| PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
| DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 
20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST, FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 

N E A V €E’S, INFANTS 
AND 

INVALIODS. 


FOR 
FOO ODO 


Lancet.— Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.’ 
Barrisn Mepican Journat.— Well adapted for children, aged people, aud invalids.” 


IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
' SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
i J. RB. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England, 
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CROSBY LOCKWOOD AND C0’S NEW BOOKS. 


This day.—Dedicated by permission to the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


MODERN METROLOGY: a Manual of the Metrical 


Units and Systems of the Present Century. With an Appendix containing a proposed English System. 
By Lowrs D’A. Jackson, Author of “ Aid to Survey Practice,’’ &. Large crown 8vo, 12s 6d, cloth. 





Just published, demy 8vo, 900 pp., with Maps of the Coal Fields and Ironstone Deposits of the United 
Kingdom, 28s, cloth. 


The COAL and IRON INDUSTRIES of the UNITED 


KINGDOM: Including Descriptions of the Coal Fields, and the Principal Seams of Coal ;. an Account of 
the Occurrence of Iron Ores; the Progress of Pig-Iron Manufacture, &c. By RicHaRD MEADE, Assistant- 
Keeper of Mining Records. 


Just published, 12mo, with 160 Illustrations, 33 6d, cloth. 


The JOINTS MADE and USED by BUILDERS, 
in the Construction of Various Kinds of Engineering and Architectural Works, with E-pecial Reference 
to those Wrought by Artificers in Ere :ting and Finishing Habitable Structures, By Wrviti J. Curisty, 
Architect and Surveyor. 


Just published, 12mo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


MATHEMATICS, as APPLIED to the CON- 


STRUCTIVE ARTS, Illustrating the Various Processes of Mathematical Investigations, by means 
of Arithmetical and Simple Algebraical Equations and Practical Examples ; also, the Methods of Analysing 
Princ'ples and Deducing Rules and Formu'x Applicable to the Requirements uf Practice. By Francis 
Cam Pin, C.E, 


Just published, small crown 8vo, 23, extra cloth. 


acy e yy - e ae . _ A ‘ P ° 
HINTS for INVESTORS: being an Explanation of 
the Mode of Transacting Business on the Stock Exchange, with Comments on the Fluctuations of Consols 
since 1759, and a Table of Quarterly Average Prices ; also, a Copy of the London Daily Stock and Share 
List, the whole forming a Practical Hindbook for Intending Investors. By WaLTer M. PLayForD, 
Sworn Broker. 





CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND 
SHARES, WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free oi application. 











Operators in Stock Exchange Securities should test this system, by which LArce Prorits are 
realised, and the possibility of losses is reduced to a Minimum. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Civil Service Gazette.—'‘ The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge and Co. is easy to comprehend, 





and safe.’——John Bull.—‘‘ An easy and apparently safe system, worthy of pub.ic confidence.’ Court 
Journal.—“ An excellent way of speculating, ably set forth.’’——Civilian.—* Their system commends itself 
as being a very safe one.’’——News of the World.—‘‘ Their bovk is well worth reading. One cannot do better 


than retain their services.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


I f Ask for the Licbhig COMPANY’S Extract, 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
cere of Mesers. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 








COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE ; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J.T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 3lst, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practi- 
tioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Beet and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATIAM, &e. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, OCOLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony acompanies each bettle. 
In Bottles, 1s 13d, 23 9d, 43 6d. 


Government Stamp. 
SoLeE ManvuracturER—J, T, DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C, 





ee 


HE EDINBURGH R 
rear ad APRIL, was published on ew 


ConTENTS, 
. THE Fat or THE Sruaats., 
. ROssettTi’s Poems. 
THE EMPIRE OF THE KHALIFS, 
THE CoMEDIES OF TERENCE. 
OrIGINS OF ENGLISH History, 
— —— CANAL. 
IFE AND WRITINGS OF EDOARDO Fusco 
Tre Late : : 
dpc Lorp TWEEDDALE’s ORNITHOLOGICAL, 


NM ge cope 


9, Str THomas Brassey ON THE Br 
i BY ON ITISH 
- = Haics OF BEMERSYDE. aan, 
- Lorp BEACONSFIELD’S SPEECHES AN 
: fo. ND Literary 
ondon: LonemMansand Co. Edinburch- 
C. Brack. argh: A. ang 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No. 306, is published THIS DAY. ‘ 
eon —-. 
. New-TESTAMENT EVISION : — WEsti ¥ 
Hort’s TExtTuaL THEORY. ie: 
2. JONATHAN SwIFt. 
3. ENGLISH PoETs AND OxForD Critics, 
> pl AND LETTERS OF DE Bussrcq. 
. LEcKY’s ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
. stp OF CAROLINE Fox. Cenrenr, 
. THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL :—COBDEN an 
8. WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH IRELAND? Senn. 
JOHN Morray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, Part I, Vol. XLV., MARCH, 1882 


Price 53. 
alia AL SOCIETY’s 
JOURNAL. 
r E P boi 
HE Economic Proaaess oF ItaLy purine tue Lasr 
Twenty YEARS. By Professor Leone Levi 
F.S.A, &e. J os Oe, 
Tue Tonnace Statistics OF THE Decapr, 1870-80 
‘ Sequel to Two Previous Papers. By John Glover, 











sq. 

THE WoRLD's PROGRESS IN TR DE AND INnpUSTRY 
From Dr. Von Neumann-Spallarts ‘ Uebersichten 
der Weltwirthschaft ’’ (Neumann). 

MISCELLANEA :—-The Death of Mr. Wm. Newmarch, 
F.R.8.—Financial and Commercial History of 1881 
—Fires in London during 1881—German and 
English Literature in 1881—Emigration and Immi- 
gration in 188i—Additions to the Library— 
Periodical Returns, &c. 
London: E. Stanrorp, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


FQURNISHING —IRONMONGERY, 
and GENERAL HOUSE FURNITURE. 


Fender Frames, Baths. 
Marble ditto, Bedsteads, 
Fire-irons, Bedding, 


Stoves and Ranges, 
Chimney-picces, 


Furniture for 
Bed-rooms, 


Gasaliers, Dining-rooms, 
Clocks and Bronzes, Drawing-rooms, 
Kitchen Utensils, Repairs, 
Lamps, Replating. 


Range, Gas, and Hot-water Work. Estimates free. 
The most extensive assortment of Furnishing Lron- 
mongery, &c., in the Kingdom, arranged in 30 large 
Show-rooms. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 

Hizhest quality, will wear twanty years as Silver. 
Table Spoous and Forks 303 per dozen. 
Dessert do. do. snanes 
TGA SHOONE . ...-<:<casesssorcessconsion Lae 

CUTLERY WARRANTED. 
Handles rivetted, Blades finest Steel. 





.. 228 Fe 





per doz. De’s’rts 
3§-inch Table Knives, Ivory Handles... 183 14s 
4-inch ditto. to balance......... 233 163 
4 inch ditto. fine Ivory......... 33s 23s 
COLZA OIL, 2s 9d per gallon; KEROSINE, pare 
water white, ls. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON 


V sends Catalogue gratis and post paid. It 
contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled 
stock of General Farnishing Ironmongery, Cabinet 
Furniture, Bedsteads, Bedding. &c., with lists of prices. 
SPECIAL TERMS with REFERENCE to CREDIT. 
88 (late 39) OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 
NEWMAN STREET, &c. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciiting pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. _ 


OLLOWAY’S P 





PILLS.— 
d InpIGEsTION.—How much thought has beea 
bestowed, and what voluminous trea ises have been 
written, upon this universal and distressing = 
which is with certainty and safety dispelled ber 
fear of relapse by a course of this purifying, soot mee 
and tonic medicine. It acts directly on the —, 
liver, and bowels—then indirectly, though no - 
effectively, on the brain, nerves, ve-sels, and glan 
introducing euch order throughout the entire 7. 
that harmony dwells between each organ a0 bea 
functions. Dyspepsia need no longer be the bag’ od 
of the public, since Holloway’s Pills are fully — 
petent to subdue the most chronie and — 
cases of impaired digestion, and to restore the 12s 
able sufferer to health, strength, and cheerfuluess. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL, LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


A Broken Lily. By Mrs. 


MortIMER COLLINS. 


The Rapiers of Regent's Park. 


By Joun Corpy JEAFFRESON. i ; 
«Mr. Jeaffreson’s new story is hoth ingenious and 
entertaining. It is lively reading.”’—The Times, 


re. By Mar 
perelag's Yemiee. ames 
Money,” &c. SreconpD EDITION. 


It is No Wonder: a Story of 
Bohemian Life. By J. FirzGrRraLp MoLLoy. 
« an exceedingly powerfal and fascinating story.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


Gehenna; or, Havens of Unrest. 


By the Hon. Lewis WryeGrie_p, Author of “In 
Her Majesty’s Keeping,” &c. 


Iris. By Mrs. Randolph, Author 


of “ Gentianella,”’ &c. [Newt week. 


My Lady. B 
My Lord and, My a: mm. 
1 vol., 63. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
CIR BERNARD RURKE’S REMI- 
S NISCENCES, ANCESTRALand ANECDOTAL, 
1 yol., price 12s 6d, is just published by 

Messrs. LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co. 


Price 52, Second Edition.— Now ready at all Libraries. 
RELAND and the HOLY SEE in 
the MIDDLE AGES. By WILLIS Propyn-NEvVINS. 

“ Eplightens many difficult and dark passages in 

English and Irish history.’’—Germania (Berlin). 

“We have read Mr. Nevins’ volume with interest 
and pleasure.”’—Tablet. 

“The reader will find much that is curious in this 
book.’’—Spectator. 

“T have read your work with much interest.’’—Mr. 

GLADSTONE. 

SHEPPARD and Sr, Joun, 6 St. Bride Street, Lud- 
gate Circus, E.C. ; 
Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, prive 15s. 
OLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
Being Part V. of the PRINCIPLES of SOCIO- 
LOGY (Vol. II. Part 2). By Hrerpert SPENCER. 
WittuaMs and Nor@ate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, and Edinburgh. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 
EWS AS THEY ARE. By Cuartes 
KENSINGTON SALAMAN. 
London: Simpkin, Marsuati, and Co.; and 
ae, Lra, and Co., Circus Place, London 
all, 


DECADE of VERSE. 5s. 
“Verse of no common quality.”’—Spectator. 
By the Same Author. 
DOROTHY BROWN (Every Day). 5s. 
“ It tantalises us.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
REMINGTON and Co., 134 New Bond Street, W. 
Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shill'ng. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A 
Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Caring this Disease. By Rosert G. Warts, M.D., 
F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W. 
London: C. MitcHEe.y and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


OMEO and JULIET. Book of the 


Play, as Performed at the Lyceum. 
Edited by Henry Irvine. 
Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square; and at the 


Theatre. 
Price One Shilling. 


HALDEAN ART.—See the 
BUILDER (4d, by post 44d)—Suggested Plan 
for Hyde Park Corner—View of Doorway, Glasgow 
Institute; and of Cornwall Mansion, Queen's Gate— 
As to the Channel Tunnel—Delta of the Nile—On 
Building Woods—Works of Mr. Burges—City of 
London School—As to Building Agreements—Posi- 
tion of Art Schools, &c.—No. 46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A Yew Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FRER. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
H.C., LONDON. 


OXFORD srt. 
W. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes of the Best 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The Collection comprises more than One Million Volumes of 
Modern Works of every shade of opinion, on all Subjects of general 
interest. 





Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases ; and an ample 
Supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they 
appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 





Terms for Book Clubs and Literary Institutions: 
For tre Newest Books. 

FIFTEEN VOLUMES at One Time, FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 

And Three Volumes for Every Additional Guinea. 

For Ouper Books. 
TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES at One Time, FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM 
And Five Volumes for Every Additional Guinea. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY Messengers call to deliver Books at the Residences of Sub- 
scribers in every part of London and the immediate Neighbourhood, on a plan which has 
given general satisfaction for many years. 


SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


Thousands of Families in London and the Suburbs already Subscribe to this Department 
of MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and obtain a constant succession of the Best New Books 
as they appear. 


eg All the Books in circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 








SELECT LIBRARY 


30 to 34 New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


MUDIE’S (Limited), 


NELSON’S 
“H OM E COMFORT 8S.” 
A NEW WORK ON COOKERY. 
By MARY HOOPER, 
AUTHOR of “LITTLE DINNERS,” &e. 
Post Free, on Application to 
G NELSON, DALE, and (COQ, 
DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





CRAMER’S NEW _ PIANOFORTES. 





OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning) ... ea aaa .+ 10 Guineas 
FIVE ,, ‘a (never requires tuning) ... nee aaa sane ‘a 
” ‘+3 (Studio)... as wes at ae ae aa ee a 
fe Hi (Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case na we 20 eS 
. a sa in American Walnut Case .., A iia ane oe - 
“4 i og in Oak Case ... aae , “a coe 24 + 


= is - in Black and Gold Case ene a on os 20 Fe 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine, and other Cases, from aaa ne aaa er ps 





PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W.; 





40 to 446 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 














LONDON SEASON, 1882. 


The attention of the Public is directed to the special advantages which the Grosvenor Gaturry Liprary offers ¢ 
: 0 


VISITORS TO LONDON DURING THE SEASON. 





The Grosvenor Gatiery Liprary combines all the Advantages of u 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


With the Comforts and Conveniences of a 


WELL-APPOINTED CLUB, 


at Rates that are no higher than those of ordinary Circulating Libraries. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE TAKEN FOR A PERIOD OF SIX MONTHS. 


The CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—To the ordinary features of a Circulating Library have been added the FOREIGN 
DEPARTMENT, furnished with the most recent publications in Fiction, History, Criticism, and Travel; and MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT, comprising the selected Standard Works of all the most popular Composers. : 


The CLUB ROOMS compriso Reading and Writing Rooms, supplied with all the Daily and Weekly Journals, and 
English and Foreign Periodicals, a Ladies’ Drawing-Room, a Reference Library, together with Dining, Luncheon, Smoking, a 
Dressing Rooms. 


Full terms of Subscriptions will be forwarded, post free, on application to the LIBRARIAN, and intending Subscribers 
may inspect the Library and the Club Rooms any day between the hours of 10 and 7. 


N.B.—All the Works in the Library, including Foreign Literature and Music, are equally available for every Class of Subscribers, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, W. 








POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT all the LIBRARIES. | THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 





NEW NOVEL by SARAH TYTLER. 
SCOTCH MARRIAGES. 


**Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ “ A Garden of Women,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL by HOLME LEF. 





3 vols. post 8vo. 


Holt’s Daughter,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The ROSE GARDEN.” 
SCHLOSS and TOWN. By F. M. Peard, Author of ‘‘ The 
Rose Garden,” ‘‘ Cartouvhe,”’ &e. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
** A very pretty and very attractive book.’”’—John Bull. 


2 vois. post 8vo. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 


RANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL ASSOCTATION 
for the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE, Dublin Meeting, 1881. 
*,.* The Volumes from 1860 to 1880 may also be had. 
London: LonGmans and Co. 


WORKS by the Rev. A. JUKES. 
New Etition, now ready, in crown 8vo, price 63. 
HE NEW MAN and the ETERNAL LIFE; NOTES 
on the REITERATED AMENS of the SON of GOD. By ANDREW JUKEs. 
Second Edition, revised. 
“This thoughful and devout volume.’’— Expositor. 
“ Full of subtle spiritual thought and feeling.”—British Quarterly Review, 
** A remarkable book, rich in Scriptural reference e, and deeply thoughtfal 
It is a book which will amply repay careful perusal.”—Literary Churchmen. 
“The book merits the closest and most careful reading, for there is not a pa e 
which is not full of suggestiveness. We commend * The New Man’ most heartily 
to the attention of teachers and students of Holy Scripture ; for there are few 
recent books of similar size which contain such a fund of homiletical suggest on 
in such clear language.” —English Churchinin, 
The TYPES of GENESIS. Fourth Edition in the press. 
The SECOND DEATH and the RESTITUTION of ALL THINGS. 
Edition, uniform, price 3s 64. 
London : 


Seventh 


Lonemans and Co 


i ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
Founded 1811, 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £5; 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARBISON, Secretary and Librarian 


Sqrare, London. 


Life Membership, £26. 


By Sarah Tytler, Author of | 


| Minster Yard, 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street, 
(Next to St. James’s Hall), 


| HAS THE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON. 
A POOR SQUIRE. By Holme Lee, Author of “ Sylvan | 


Prices, in Silver Cases, from £2 10s; in Gold Cases, from £8 8s. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS & PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the Company, 
67 Regent Street. 


SU MMER TOUR IN. 


By A. GALLENGA, 


South America,” “The Pearl of the Antilles,” 


A RUSSIA. 


Author of “ &e. 


With a Map, demy 8vo, 14s, [This day 


CHAPMAN and DALL oni 1l Henrietta Street, W.C. 


APOLLINARIS. ory in 


‘A household aes in all 
quarters of the globe.” 
Sanitary Roel, 


ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 


D* ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.) -Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in i 
The Delbi ad Sonth Punjab Mission of the $.P.G. carries on its work among 
over cog of — and besides Delhi and its snburbs, ocenpies fifty towns 
W 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 










and villag Its < is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanchropi 's, of which the most important is medical work among 
women ¢ (3) By day 


r and night schools for boys and young men, 
ae ls. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country ; into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisat 1ODy 
for both C ris iaus and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 1%,35* 
cases, with an aggregate of 34,954 attendances. Owing tothe growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
rom the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by 
Linco!n; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or 
FLINCH, 71 Landsdowne Place, Brighton 





with 1,6 









Medical Mission in particular, 
the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
by Ge oneral 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 
The FUTURE of ISLAM. By Witrrep 
Scawen BLUNT. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 53. 
The AMERICAN-IRISH and their INFLU- 
ENCE on IRISH POLITICS. By Pure H. Bagenat, B.A. Oxon. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


QUATRE BRAS, LIGNY, & WATERLOO 
A Narrative of the Campaign in Bel wie 1815. By Dorsey GARDNER. 
With Maps and Plans. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Frontispieces, price 30s. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS, and the BROTHERS 
of COMMON LIFE. By the Rev. 8, Kerrnewett. 
NEW VOLUME of Mr. JERVIS’S “GALLICAN CHURCH.” 


r { T { T X 
The GALLICAN CHURCH and the 
REVOLUTION. A Sequel to the ‘‘ History of the Church of France from 
the Concordat of Bologna to the Revolution.”” By the Rey, W. HenLey 
Jervis, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s, 
NEW VOLUME in “ The PARCHMENT LIBRARY.” 


Q. HORATI F LAC CLOPERA. With Minia- 


ture Frontispiece after a Des'gn by L. Atma Tapema, R.A., Etched by 
Leopotp Lowenstam. Printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment 
antique, price 63 ; vellum, 7s 6d. 
NEW VOLUMES in ‘‘ The PARCHMENT LIBRARY.” 
‘ v9 ar ra 1 . ¢ 
SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. Complete in 12 
Monthly Vulumes, elzevir 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment 
antique. | Volume I. immediately. 


Demy 8vo, cloth. 


The PHILLOSOPHICAL SYSTEM of 
ANTONIO ROSMINI-SERBATI. Translated, witha Sketch of the Author's 
Life, Biography, Introduction, and Notes, by Tomas Davipson. 

{ Immediately. 


Small crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 5s. 


ANCIENT BALLADS and LEGENDS of 
HINDUSTAN. By Toru Dutt. With an Introductory Memoir by Epuunp 
W. Gosse. 


Small crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, cloth, bevelled boards, 62. 


The PRINCE. By NicconO Macntavert. 


Translated from the Italian by N. H.T. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
The ACHARNIANS of ARISTOPHANES 
By C. J. Brinson. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 61. 
ALFONSO PETRUCCI, Cardinal and Con- 
spirator ; an Historical Tragedy in Five Acts. By Ronert C. Jenkins, M.A., 
Rector of Lyminge, Hon, Canon of Canter bury. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth. 


MARGARET, and other Poems. By 


ELDRYTH. 


Maup 


[Immediately. 

Crown S8yo, cloth. 

The PRINCIPLES of COLLIERY VENTI- 
LATION. By Atay Bagot, C.E., Author of ‘‘ Accidents in Mines,’? Seeond 
Edition, greatly enlarged. Immediately. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


‘ T al r rc oa 
The DEFENCE and ATTACK of POSITIONS 
and LOCALITIES. By Colonel H. Scuaw, Royal Engineers, late Professor 
of Fortification and Artillery, Staff Collez: Second Edition, revised and 
corrected, 


Small crown &vo, cloth, 2s. 


HOW INDIA is GOVERNED. Being an 


Account of England’s Work in Ind‘a. By ALEXANDER MAcKENZzIP, late 
Member of the Legislative Council, Madras. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A. IVANOFF’S RUSSIAN GRAMMAR. 
(Sixteenth Editiov.) Translated, Enlarged, and Arranged for the Use of 
Students of the Russian Language. By WALTER E. Gowan, Major in Her 
Majesty’s Indian Army. 


London: KEGAN PA UL, TRENCH, and CO.,1 Paternoster Square. 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 
BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
SOPHICAL CLASSICS 
for ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrew’s University. 


In crown 8yo Volames, cloth, with Portraits, each price 3s 6d. 





PHILO 


This Day is Published. 


Vol. V.—KANT. 

3y WILLIAM WALLACE, Merton College, Oxford. 
The preceding Volumes contain : 

y, Dublin. 


I DESCARTES. —By Professor J. P. M \HAF! 


* Mr. Mabaffy leads off with an exceedingly interesting volume....... He is not 
only familiar with the writings of Descartes, but is “able to estimate them with 
an exact aj we of their bearing on the labours of later thinkers.””—St. 
Jane s's Gazette 

‘ or himself to the original sources , aud while independently sifting 
the available evidence (including the results of later researches), is able, with his 
practised pen, to preseut a really attractive sketch of tue man and all his varied 
activity.’”’—Mind. 


II. BUTLER.—By Rev. W. Lvcas Cortixs, M.A., Hon. 
Canon of Peterborough. 

“There is a wonderfal freshness in the author's pa‘nstaking analysis, which 
not only elucidates the course of the argument, but seems to impart to it new 
force. There is, perhaps, no work in which the whgle scope and bearing of the 

* Analogy’ is so clearly and concisely set forth as in the two admirable chapters 
which Mr. Collins devotes to that part of his subject.” —Edinburgh Daily Review. 


Ill. BERKELEY.—By A. Caveseit Fraser, Professor of 


Logic and Metaphysics in the University of E lind yurgh, 

“Ts not only admirably conceived and exeented for the more immediate 
purposes of the series, but has a permanent philosophic il value......The volame 
may be strongly recommended to the attention of all philosophical readers,’’— 
Mind. 


IV. FICHTE.—B8y Rosert Anpamsoyx, M.A., Professor of 
Lozic in the Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester. 
“Tt is characterised by a mastery of method and a clearness of exposition which 
reuder it a real introduction to the works of the philosopher.’’—Atheneum. 
OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


CHEAP EOVTIONS 
sORDON CU MMIN 


THIS DAY is PUBLISHE Dz. 


A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN-OF- 


WAR. New and Cheaper Edition. Complete in 1 vol. post 8vo, with Map 
and numerous Illustrations, 12s 6d. 

“We are transported, by a series of vivid pictures of easy lives and glorious 
scenery, to the clustering islands of the Southern Pacific The brightness that 
made Miss Gordon Camming a universally welcome guest is reflected in every one 
of her chapters; and her style is as fresh and clear as it is simple and un- 
affected.” — Saturday Review. 

© Another charming account of several among the too idyllic Pacific archi- 
—Athenceum. 
; more like a romance than a plain true tale 
only interesting and instructive, but, at the same time, most delightful reading. 
—Illustrated London News. 

“Tt is impossible to give extracts which will convey an idea of the loveliness of 
the scenery of these isles. The volume must be read to accomplish this,’”’— 




























Miss C. F. ¢ © S WORKS. 








The whole book is not 


> 


Academy. 
‘A perfectly unpretending and straightforward record of a unique journey, 
which will hold its readers fascinated from beginning to end.’’—Manchester 


Evaminer. 


AT HOME in FIJI. Third and Cheaper 


Edition. Complete in 1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations and a Map, 7s 6d. 

* Beantiful and enchanting.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“ As the picturesque record of a sojourn in little-known lands, and a thrilling 
account of customs which are happily becoming things of the past, ‘ At Home in 
Fiji’ is a very interesting and readable work.’’—Saturday Review. 

“‘Auything more pleasant, amusing, and magnificently des ———- of places 
and people than this work has seldom ‘been written about any place, much less of 


Fiji.”’—The World. 
NOVELS 
BY THE LATE COLONEL L.W. M. LOCKHART. 


SEVENTH EDI EDITION. 


I—FAIR TO SEE. 


Seventh Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ But polities are the smallest part of this very readable novel, the interest of 
which never flags, for the story is as full of ‘ situations’ as a good play.”’—Times, 
“*Pair to See’ is something better than a clever novel. It shows no little 
artistic power ; and as you read it, you feel that there is much more in the book 
than at first you fancied.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THIRD EDITION. 


—DOUBLES AND QUITS. 


Third Ed'tion, with 12 Iilustrations. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

“We have now re-reid every word of the story—no ordinary tribute to its 
merits—and have once more enjoyed some of the heartiest langhter we can 
recall... We know no living writer who comes so near Charles Lever in anima} 
spirits and brizhtness, drollery and style in general, as the author of ‘ Doubles 


and Quits.’ ’’—Sunday Times. 
SIXTH EDITION. 
Iil.—MINE IS THINE. A Novel. 
The author, with casy versatility, keeps changing from grave to gay. It is 


Sixth Edition. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 

Jdom indeed that one meets with a novelist who is so humorous and yet so 
thou: ¢htful as Colonel Lockhart.”’—Times, 

‘ The love scenes are in every instance admirable, fall of genuine passion, 
earnest, warm, and true Spectator. 

‘Colonel Lockhart’s success is greatly due to his easy versatility.””—Saturday 
Review. 

“The happiest person in the world cannot fail to be made happicr, or the 
gloomiest person less melancholy, by the perusal of Colonel Lockhart’s novels 
The anthor of ‘ Fair to See’ knows a spell by which be can enchant us.’’— 
Standard. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 




















Edinburgh and London, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKs. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW WORK. 


THE LITERARY 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


IN THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH AND BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BY MBS. 


Author of “The Makers of Florence,’ &c. 


OLIPHANT, 


3 vols. demy 8vo. [Just ready 





GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES at HOME and 


ABROAD. By Arcuipatp Gririr, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geo- 
logical Survey. S8vo, 10; 6d, 


ESSAYS in JURISPRUDENCE and ETHICS. 


By Freperics Porioce, M.A. €&vo, 103 6d. 


The REVISERS and the GREEK TEXT 


of the NEW TESTAMENT. Py Two Memsers of the New TESTAMENT 
Company. 8vo. . (Immediately. 


Professor W. K. CLIFFORD’S MATHE- 


MATICAL PAPERS. Edited by Ropert Tucker. With an Introduction 
by H. J. rverHen Smirn, M.A, LL.D. F.R.S,&c. Demy 8vo, 30s. 


KANT’S CRITIQUE of PURE REASON. 
Centenary Translation. By F. Max Muiirr, With an Historical Intro- 
duc'ion by Lupwie Norre. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 

“4 worthy piece of work Its langrage is generally v‘gorous and direct, 
and it preserves a considerable fidelity to the tarns and structure of the 
origival...... It may convey to English readers as a few translations from the 
German Co, areal idea ¢f the original work. It will bring them nearer 
Kant’s own thought.” — Academy. 


The ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. New Vclume. 


The NATIONAL BUDGET; the NATIONAL 


DEBT; TAXES and RATS. By A.J. Witson, Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The BRITISH in INDIA. By the late 


Right Hon. Sir Witisam Witrovrne Jamgs, Lord Justice of Appeal. Edited 
by his Daughter, M, J. Sa1is ScHwaBe. Demy 8vo, 123 61. 

“We can recommend this work to the class of persons who wish to read in 
compendious shape the story of the growth of the Indian Empire, which the 
author is justifid in termmg more wonderful than many a wild Oriental 
fable.’’—Saturday Review. 


The DECAY cf MODERN PREACHING. 


By Rev. J. P. Manarry, M.A, Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
Dr. VAUSEAN’S NEW BOOK. 


AUTHORISED, or REVISED 2? Sermons on 


Some of the Texts in which the Revised Version Differs from the Autho- 
rized. By 0. J. Vavauan, D.D., Dean of Liandatf, Master of the Temple. 
Crown 8vo. [Immediately. 


LECTURES on the REVELATION of ST. 


JOHN. By OC. J. Vaueuan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, Master of the Temple, 
&c. Fifth Edition. Crown &vo, 10s 6d. 


Second EjJition, Revised. 


MERCY and JUDGMENT: a Few Last 


Words on Christian Iscla‘ology, with reference to Dr. Pusey’s ‘ What is of 
cong al By Rey. Cancn Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., &. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 103 Gd. 


The HOLIEST MANHOOD, and its LESSONS 


for BUSY LIVES. Se: mc ns Preached in Barnes Church. By Joan ELLeR- 
TON, M.A, Rector of Barnes. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. Book 


IV. of * The Meditations.” A Revised Text. with Tr and © tary, 
and an Appendix on the Relat ons of the Emperor with Cornelius Fronto. By 
Hasiines Crossuey, .4., l'ro essor of Greek in Queen's College, Belfast. 
Demy 8vo, 6s, 


ENGLISH SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
GOLDSMITH. Select Essays. Edited, with Intro- 


duction and Notcs, by Piofessor C. D. Yonex. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
[ Immediately. 


CONIC SECTIONS, an Elementary Treatise 


on. By CHarirs Suit, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, 


Cambridge. Crown 8vo, ¢:. 
ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY, a 


Treatise on. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., Fellow of Cains College, Cambridge, 
and As:istaat-Mister at Eton. With Diagrams, extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL 


lati 





CLASSICS. Editediy G.E. Fasnacut. New Volume. 
MOLISEE'S LE MISANTHROPE. Edited by G. E. 
“ASNACHT Sine. 


| NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “A HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE” 


The MAKING of ENGLAND. By John 


RIcHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D. With Maps, 870, 16s. 

‘* He cannot be dull, if he would. He is endowed with a 
*The Making of England’ exhibits in the very strongest 
of good — ‘ yy of — judgment which underlies 
and students will miss half the instruction which they ought to gat! 
the pages of Mr. Green’s last work, if they are led by the beauty of mv ae 
and the ingenuity of his thoughts to overlook the sense and wisdom to be 
found in every page of the book......ffe has achieved the best work which an 
historian can achieve, and has taught his readers the only sound mode of ‘ 
historical study.’’—Nation (New York). 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S NEW BOOK. 
SCIENCE and CULTURE, and OTHER 
ESSAYS. By Professor Huxtrr, F.R.S. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“The volume gives, as a whole, a tolerably complete account of the aims 
and method of modern science, aud its connection with other fields of human 


thought and activity. These topics are discussed ina style which is always 
clear and incisive.’’—Atheneum. . 


Tare grace of style, 
manner the ‘ bottom 
all his speculations, 


NEW NOVEL by Miss YONGE. 


UNKNOWN to HISTORY. A Novel. 


CuarortTe M, Yonex, Author of *f The Heir of Redclyffe.”” 2 vo's. * 
(Just ready. 
NEW BOOK by Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


SUMMER STORIES. By Mrs. Molesworth, 


Author of ‘‘ Carrots,’’ ‘f The Cuckoo Clock,” &2. Crown 8vo. _ 
{Just ready. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ** PHILOCHRISTUS.” 


° ° ° 
ONESIMUS: Memoirs of a Disciple of St. 
Paul. By the Author of ‘‘ Philochristu:.”” Demy 8vo, 10s 61. 

‘“*A picture that is nothing less than admirable of ancient life.......May 
challenge comparison with the best moiern reproductions of ant:quity.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A more striking and beautiful picture of the bringing of a soul from 
darkness into light we bave never seen.’’—Spectator. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in ELECTRICITY 


and MAGNETISM. By Si.vancs P. Tuomrson, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.AS., 
Professor of Experimental Physics in University College, Bristol. With 
Illustrations, Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 43 6d. 

‘Those who are desirous of obtaining a clear and accurate knowledge of 
the experiments upon which the sciences of electricity and magnetism are 
based, and of the exact laws which have thereby discovered, ought not to be 
without Professor Thompson’s work.’’—Ivon. 





Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO. beq to announce that they have made 
arrangements with Mr. CHARLES DICNENS to publish his well- 
known Series of 


DICKENS'S 


DICTIONARIES. 


Each 1s; cloth, 1s 61. 
New Editions for 1882 will be published on May lst. 


DICTIONARY OF LONDON 


DICTIONARY OF THE THAMES. 
DICTIONARY OF PARIS, 


Which has been some time in preparation, will be published on the same dite. 


CONTINENTAL A B C RAILWAY GUIDE 


Is published on the First of every Month. Number for April is now ready. 


’ 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 271, 
MAY. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. A Littir Pingrim: IN THE UNSEEN. (For Easter.) 
2, MRS. SIDDONS AS QUEEN KaTuHarine, Mrs. Beverver, AND LADY Raypoura. 
From Contemporary Notes by Professor G. J. Bell. By Fleeming Jenkin. 
3. Fortune’s Foon. By Julian Hawthorne. Chapters 22-2t. 
4. Two Goop InsTITUTIONS :— : 
I.—Tue Lirrie Hosprrat 1x CHErNE Wate. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
II.—Our ConvALESCENT GuESTS. By M. W. Moggridge. 
. A Distant SHORE. By Lady Barker. 
. Tue stupy or Customs. Ry E. B. Tylkr. 
. A Lost Leaver. In Memoriam T. H, Green. 
. NATIONAL SURPRISEs. 


5 
6 
7 





8 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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